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Result Producing 
Sales Machinery 


Advertising in Butterick Publications is part of 
the Result Producing Sales Machinery of the largest 
co-operative merchandising organization engaged in 


distributing Advertised Goods. 


Advertisers needing better distribution for their 
products will find it advantageous to learn more 
about the Sales Machinery of which Advertising in 
the Butterick Publications is part: 
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Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 








Mr. J. M. Leveque, 
a writer and editor of 
international pro mi- 
nence, has assumed 
the ames, the 
WOMAN’S AGA- 
ZINE. The Lewis 
personality continues 
to dominate the Mag- 
azine as_ heretofore, 
but the strong rein- 
forcement of Mr. Le- 
veque’s pen gives im- 
measurable inter- 
est and fascination to 
the 56 pages of the 
transformed W O M- 
AN’S MAGAZINE. 

The changes and 
inpereomeats in the 
t raphical, appear- 
pati of- the Wom 
AN’S MAGAZINE 
are no less prominent 
than its editorial bet- 
tegment. Finer inks 
are being used, while 
special stress is placed 
upon the eo of ty- 
pographical exactness. 
The new WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE has been 
rendered 100 per_cent 
more attractive. Eight 
to sixteen pages will 
hereafter be devoted 
to three-color process 
printing eac and 
every month 






‘mblem 
AmericanWoman's League 
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Departure!! 


@ Did you see the enlarged, improved WOMAN’S MAG- 

AZINE for October? 

q Fifty-six pages—eleven of them in colors. 

@ This is but the beginning of the new WOMAN’S 
AGAZINE—one of the publications of Mr. Lewis that 

founded and which is benefitted most by the American 

Woman’s League—that wonderful organization that you 

must be reading about in so many of the big publications 

that have joined hands with us in its promotion. 

@ We are geowieion American women that the new 

WOMAN’S MAGAZINE is being made the best publica- 

tion obtainable for 50 cents per year—the new subscrip- 

tion price cc ing De ber Ist. 

@ The subject matter is so varied that there is something 

to especially interest each and every woman who reads 

this publication. 


The Transformed 


WOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 


—certainly offers enhanced advertising value. Advertis- 
ers already appreciate this. 

@ The October issue contained a greater volume of ad- 
vertising than any issue since November, 1906. The 
present indications are that an even better showing will 
be made with the forthcoming issue. 

@ And remember we do not accept a single line of medi- 
cal advertising or other objectionable business. 

@ Moreover, every line appearing in the WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE is paid for in cash at published card rates. 
@ Advertising rate $2.40 per agate line, with space dis- 
counts. 

@ Paid circulation proved with Post Office receipts, to ex- 
ceed 600,000 copies per issue or immediate pro rata re- 
bate is allowed. 


@ Where else can you ony oun in a monthly publication 
of the character of the MAN’S MAGAZINE at the 
low rate of 40 cents per line for each 100,000 copies of 
proved paid circulation. 





Forms close 5th to 10th Preceding Month. 


The Woman’s Magazine 


Cuicaco OFFice: 


. B. Hische—J. D. Ross 
1700 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, ADV. MGR. 
UNIVERSITY CITY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
St. Louis Orrice: New Yorxk Orrice: 
J. Ferd. Oberwinder R. J. Danby—G. B. Lewis 
Star Bldg. 1502 Flatiron Bldg. 
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VoL. LXIX. 


JUDGING THE ABILITY OF 
ADVERTISING MEN, 
METHODS OF SIFTING OUT THE RIGHT 
MAN FOR A POSITION—QUALITIES 
THAT ARE VITAL—NOMADIC COPY 

WRITERS—FAULTS OF EMPLOYERS. 





’ By J. K. Schumaker. 


One of the hardest things to do 
in the advertising business, and 
one which has rarely been dis- 
cussed helpfully, is the matter of 
judging advertising men. 

I have been obliged to judge 
the work of a considerable num- 
ber of advertising men of one 
kind and. another from writers 
of form letters to writers of book- 
_ leis and tradé, paper and general 
magazine advertising, and have 
had considerable difficulty, I must 
cdnfess. 

I suppose the trouble lies in the 
business to a certain extent. 
There is a rigid standard by 
which everyone from plumbers 
to architects and physicians are 
judged—but advertising is so new 
and: deals to such an extent with 
the mind, as against things, that 
set standards are few in the busi- 
ness. 

A man may. come to you with 
every sort of recommendation 
and letters of introduction, and 
his qualifications may look fine, 
but he may be utterly incapable. 
Yet a really able advertising man 
who has made good in several 
responsible positions may. be a 
failure at another advertising job. 
There are no two advertising po- 
sitions exactly alike; there’s the 
rub. It is the exceptional, the 
really. thorough-going advertising 
man ‘who can succeed in any po- 
sition. The: smaller calibre men 
who know: only a part of adver- 
tising, and who. are imitators and 
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routine men, rather than aggres- 
sive, creative men, can’t hold 
down a responsible advertising 
position very long. 

This, and the fact that adver- 


tising men are natural “rovers,” 
anyway, explains the amazing 
number of “changes” in the ad- 


vertising field. The agency copy 
writers are perhaps the greatest 
rovers. They shift between Chi- 
cago and New York like shuttle- 
cocks, or go over to Philadelphia 
for a rest, and then are seized 
with the theory that they want to 
settle down in a small city—only | 
to get the nomadic impulse once 
more, and move to the big cities. 
Advertising solicitors are pretty 
nearly as bad. 

Many of those who want jobs 
bring “samples” of their work. 
I’ve been told of a case where one 
man submitted as samples ads 
which his prospective employer 
had written, himself! A sample 
is an untrustworthy thing to judge 
a man by, yet most applicants 
bring fat portfolios of them. I 
think it is being generally con- 
ceded that the best evidence of 
advertising ability is the record of 
a man’s connections, together 
with the Jength of those connec- 


tions, The importance of a man’s 
former responsibilities . is also 
good evidence. Sometimes a 


man may have: a sounding title 
with an important concern, and 
yet be a veritable clerk. 
Downright business ability and 
experience is most indispensable 
in a man for an important posi- 
tion. The presence or absence of 
the business instinct can be dis- 
closed in a single conversation : 
with a man; and if the origination 
of policies, the dovetailing of ad- 
vertising: with sales-methods, and‘ 
the expenditure of considerable : 
money.is to be in the advertising 
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man’s hands, then shrewd busi- 
ness instinct is highly important. 

In agency copy-writers, pure 
and simple, the necessity is great- 
est for power of ready assimila- 
tion, and a knack of writing 
clear, nervous English. For a 
copy and plan man, more of the 
salesman and merchandise is nec- 
essary, and a habit of patient in- 
vestigation and extensive knowl- 
edge of trade conditions. This 
latter kind of advertising men 
is not very numerous, but in- 
creasing in demand. 

The seemingly easy-to-be-ob- 
tained equipment for becoming an 
“advertising man” has brought in 
literally thousands of ambitious 
ones. It would be rash to say 
they are all worthless; but there 
are great numbers of inexperi- 
enced but eager ones floating 
about, many of them using the 
bluff game rather hard, and mak- 
ing it very discouraging to the 
employers little used to hiring 
advertising men. Good, bad, and 
indifferent call themselves adver- 
tising men, some of whom have 
never been more than mail boys 
or bill clerks in agencies. I’ve 
just been told of a well-known 
New York firm, doing a fair 
amount of advertising who, until 
recently, had as advertising man- 
ager a young man who didn’t 
know an agate line from display 
type when he got the job on pure 
bluff. He was found out, but net 
until six months had passed, and 
much waste had occurred. 

Owing to the presence of many 
such in the business, advertising 
men are not, as a rule, getting 
the salaries they deserve. The 
mediocre men bea: the drums so 
that the dividing line betweea ca- 
pable and incapable advertising 
men is obscured. 

All other things equal, I’d 
rather have the man who was in- 
terested in advertising as a pro- 
fession, and had the least per- 
sonal vanity and the most sensi- 
ble and alert attitude to new 
ideas from whatever source. One 
of the worst troubles with adver- 
tising men is that they are so vain 
and have such blind faith in all 
ideas that originate with them. 
This quality, to me, proves the 
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vital lack of the true business in- 
stinct, which puts the most sales 
ahead of every other considera- 
tion. 

On the other hand, employers 
are very often to blame, by put- 
ting their own crude ideas of ad- 
vertising ahead of the man they 
have hired to do the work, and 
by unwillingness to step on un- 
trodden ground. The advertising 
department of a business is the 
creative, advance guard, way- 
blazing part of business, and can- 
not be run in the same repressive 
way that the purely clerical de- 
partments of the office are run. 
Advertising managers, I believe, 
suffer most often from lack of 
backing than from lack of abil- 
ity, and I can’t make. it too strong 
when I say that the one sound 
business-like method of running 
an advertising department is to 
spend a lot of time and care in 
selecting the right man, but once 
having selected him, give him a 
good, free rein and fair time to 
prove results. 

It is becoming more and more 
the method of concerns seeking 
advertising men, to go to those in 
a position to know many adver- 
tising men and pick out a man 
suitable who is or has recently 
been doing the right character of 
work, and make him an offer; or 
else to invite advertising men to 
apply, after publicly stating re- 
quirements. 

After all, the best means of 
judging advertising men is the 
shrewd deduction which comes 
from a thorough understanding 
of the underlying qualities a job 
requires, and then personally an- 
alyzing applicants and their rec- 
ords. Quick hiring and quick 
firing is fair neither to applicant 
nor employer, and is a sloppy way 
of doing business. The method 
of promising “great futures” in 
order to tempt good men from 
positions they fit, in order to try 
them out elsewhere, is a most um 
worthy practice among some eni- 
ployers. 

As a rule, contracts, except for 
men of widely recognized ability, 
are not advisable, but it is wise to 
give a man plenty of time to do 
himself justice in a new place. 
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‘ a 
Many People Inquire Why °3 
Ta- 
Moines Capital 
* The Des Moines Capit 
ad- 
ay Carries So Much Advertising 
in- 
ng The answer is the prosaic one that The Capital absolutely 
he delivers the goods. We wish there were some way of impres- 
ly- sing upon the public that per dollar of investment for advertising 
in- space in The Capital, it will sell more goods than any other 
ve newspaper in Des Moines or lowa. A recent Friday’s issue of 
le- The Capital was a sample issue of The Capital’s leadership 
in, with the big stores of Des Moines. In last Friday’s issue The 
re, Capital carried considerably more advertising in the case of 
of three of the six largest stores, carried as much advertising from 
il- two of the others as any other newspaper and in only one case 
1g out of six of the largest stores of Des Moines did any other 
id newspaper have more advertising than The Capital—and the 
ig answer is that The Capital delivers the goods. Advertisers in 
to the main use Des Moines newspapers on their merits. They 
in use the largest amount of space where they get the best returns. 
se The only exception to the general rule is that occasionally ad- 
a vertisers are misled by cheap rates in certain newspapers. But 
0 even in those cases where they buy large spaces at low rates in 


other newspapers, they do not neglect The Capital. The Cap- 
ital’s rate is at all times the highest in Des Moines, but not the 
most expensive. Per thousand of circulation, The Capital’ s rate 
is the lowest in the city and commensurate with returns, it is 
the really big bargain of the city. And advertisers are rapidly 
learning not to be misled by cheap rates and large claims of 
circulation and superiority. They are increasing their space 
every day in The Capital because it sells the goods. 

The Capital gained almost 5,000 inches over the same month 
a year ago and published several thousand inches more of local 
advertising without a Sunday issue than any competitor, in- 
cluding their total number of issues. Below are the figures for 
all of the papers during the month of September just past. 


CAPITAL REGISTER & LEADER 


Total 26,493 inches Total 27,890 inches 
in 26 issues in 80 issues 


NEWS *TRIBUNE 
Total 19,115 inches Total 15,758 inches 
in 80 issues in 26 issues 


Note.—*All classified advertising in the Tribune is repeated 
gratuitously from the Register and Leader. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
EASTERN AGENTS 


CHICAGO, Elmer Wilson, - - HARTFORD BUILDING 
NEW YORK, O’Mara and Ormsbee - BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
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MORE SANITOL ADVERTIS- 
ING. 





INTERNAL DISSENSION AT AN END, 
AND RENEWED CAMPAIGN IN 
STREET CARS, NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES TO BEGIN NOW—AF- 
TER RESULTS OF THE BIG SPECIAL 
OFFER OF 1907. 





Following several months of 
internal difficulties among the 
stockholders of the Sanitol Com- 


pany, St. Louis, during which 
time all advertising was  sus- 
pended, large renewal contracts 


are just being made for magazine, 
newspaper and street-car adver- 
tising of national scope. 

The charges brought last May 
by some disgruntled stockholders 
against the management have not 
been sustained, and Herman C. 
G.. Luyties, president of the con- 
cern, on Sept. 9th entered suit in 
the Philadelphia Federal Court 
against twenty-nine of the com- 
plaining stockholders, claiming 
$250,000 damages for malicious 
libel. 

The return of this company 
back in the advertising field is wel- 
come, for the “$2.70 for $1.00” 
distribution campaign conducted 
by Sanitol in 1907, was the great- 
est and most successful ever un- 
dertaken, created more _ wide- 
spread interest, and gained greater 
actual results than any advertis- 
ing plan in many years. 

In an interview with Printers’ 
Inx, Hamilton Gibson, Sanitol’s 
advertising manager, who also 
handles their corps of salesmen, 
reported that one year after the 
$2.70 campaign closed, the record 
of Sanitol sales and distribution 
showed in comparison with the 
distribution of population in the 
United States as follows: 


“Sales and 
Population Distribution 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Eastern territory......... 37.5 37.4 
Middle West territory..... 34 41 
Southern territory ........ 22 14.1 
Pacific Coast territory.... 6.5 7.5 
Tetal.ccocccccesssee 100 100 


Readers of Printers’ INK will 
recall the “Summary of Results” 
of Sanitol’s $2.70 campaign pub- 
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lished in Printers’ InK March 
11th, 1908, and the table of dis- 
tribution given above following 
a year after the conclusion of that 
campaign speaks volumes for the 
success of that unusual plan, the 
distinct object of which was to get 
a universal and quick distribution 
throughout the United States for 
all of Sanitol’s tooth and toilet 
preparations, which include Sani- 
tol Antiseptic liquid, tooth pow- 
der, tooth paste, tooth brush, 
toilet and bath powder, hygienic 
toilet soap, true-skin soap, toilet 
water, shaving stick, cream and 
— face cream and face pow- 
er. 

With a large percentage of ne- 
gro inhabitants in the Southern 
States, who use no toilet articles, 
the average national distribution 
of goods with average of popula- 
tion is remarkably close. 

Advertising men might compare 
the above percentages with the cir- 
culation statements of the maga- 
zines used in that campaign. 

The record of stability of 
Sanitol sales in 1908 following 
that campaign, and a gain in sales 
during 1900, after the company 
had stopped advertising entirely 
for almost a year, having an in- 
ternal fight on their hands, will 
give our readers something to 
ponder over as to the cumulative 
effect and staying power of a big 
broad-gauged advertising plan, 
thoroughly carried out, on the con- 
suming public. 

——— + 2+ 


FOLEY AND BEN LEVEN-NICHOLS 
AGENCIES COMBINE. 





The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia and New York, 
this month merges with the Ben Leven- 
Nichols Advertising Company, well- 
known advertising agency of Chicago 
and New York. 

The new company will be known as 
the Leven-Nichols-Foley Company, with 
Richard A. Foley, of this city, as gen- 
eral manager and vice-president. he 
copy headquarters will be in Philadel- 
phia, and business headquarters in 
Chicago, 

Three offices, fully equipped, in Phila- 
delphia, in New York and in Chicago, 
are to be maintained. 

W. H. a will be business man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office, and Wil- 
liam E, Heim, manager of the New 
York office. E. B. Spicer will be Chi- 
cago office manager. 
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Learning by Doing 


Is the keynote of the Orange Judd Trio’s editorial policy. Our 
editors are as expert with the pruning hook as with the pen. , 
They've had experience in field, orchard and stable, and know 
how to do the things they write about. They combine a knowledge 
of the latest accepted discoveries in scientific agriculture with 
the knack of putting this knowledge into words so plain and 
suggestive that our readers just can't help putting this knowl- 
edge into actual practical use. 


Is it any wonder. that 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Is unique among farm papers, that it has a national reputation for 
doing things as well as teaching its quarter of a million readers 
how to dothem, that it is a recognized force for the betterment of 
farm life and carries the best known agricultural advertising, as 
well as articles you'd expect to see advertised only in magazines? 


Orange Judd Trio, while national in scope, is comprised of three 
sectional farm papers, carefully and intelligently edited to meet 
the local conditions in the different parts of the country in which 
they circulate. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the central West; American Agri- 
culturist the middle and southern states; while New England 
Homestead, covers the New England states. Circulation 
250,000 copies weekly, guaranteed—the very best farmers, too. 
Here’s an advertising medium of proved excellence. _ It will pay 
you, Write tous. No medical or financial advertisements. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


q _ Headquarters: Esstera Office: 
"0 te Building 439-441 Lafayette Street 1-57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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HERMSDORF STOCKING DYE 
MADE FAMOUS BY TRADE 
PAPER ADVERTISING. 





A TRADE-MARKED DYE ON STOCKINGS 
OF MANY MAKES ADVERTISED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS — “HERMS- 
DORF WEEK” NOW POPULAR WITH 
MERCHANTS—EFFECT ON HOSIERY 
MAKERS, 





The advertising success of Louis 
Hermsdorf, the hosiery dyer of 
Chemnitz, Saxony, is proof of the 
efficiency of the purely trade-paper 
campaign, properly handled. 

Hermsdorf has consistently used 
the trade press to reach the dry- 
goods stores and the jobbing inter- 
ests of this country for the last 
twenty years. His problem, to be- 
gin with, was quite extraordinary, 
and one that called for very care- 
ful procedure. 

He is not a hosiery manufactur- 
er—only a dyer. But the advertis- 
ing of Hermsdorf-dyed hosiery is 
naturally a stimulus to his dyeing 
business by increasing the demand 
for German-made hosiery —and 
consequently his dyeing business, 
as he is admittedly the leading 
dyer of Germany. 

“When this proposition was first 
taken up in the United States,” 
says Arthur Hallam, of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Louis Hermsdorf, 


“the country was flooded with. 


black stockings of inferior dye. 
These stained the feet and lost 
their color in the wash and in the 
wearing. Or the chemicals: were 
so strong that the hosiery fabric 
was deteriorated and the wear con- 
sequently impaired to such an ex- 
tent that black stockings were in 
general disfavor. 

“The first message that Herms- 
dorf proclaimed to the trade 
through the Dry Goods Economist 
organization, which has had charge 
of all his advertising in America, 
was the fact that his signature 
on the stocking guaranteed the dye 
fast forever and stainless. 

“This first campaign was one of 
education, in which the trade was 
taught the desirability of dealing 
in dependable. fast-black hosiery, 
and was educated to the danger of 
foisting inferior blacks upon their 
customers. % 
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“The superiority of the Herms- 
dorf method was emphasized, and 
dye fastness, as the essential part 
of stocking satisfaction, was reit- 
erated with increasing force. 

“Following this campaign of ed- 
ucation, after the hosiery had been 
broadly distributed, a campaign of 
co-operation was taken up to the 
retail trade. The American office 
began to supply the retailer with 
quantities of advertising matter for 
local demonstration, display and 
advertising. 

“A good part of each season’s 
appropriation was devoted to this 
sort of work, and the force of 
these campaigns was made to de- 
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A  FOUR-PAGE AD IN THE 


‘* ECONOMIST.” 


PART OF 


pend upon the originality of the 
ideas and their benefit to the en- 
tire hosiery department, as well as 
to Hermsdorf dyed stockings. 
“These yearly campaigns finally 
developed into the Hermsdorf 
Week idea, which is now a nation- 
al event in hundreds of stores and 
generally put over in the spring 
and fall seasons. At this time, the 
retailer joins heart and soul with 
Hermsdorf in preaching the doc- 
trine of pure dye and fast black, 
giving entire windows to the dis- 
play and using a great deal of 
newspaper space to promote some 
particular sale idea which will at- 
tract the most attention locally. 
“This sort of campaigning has 
proved so popular with the retail 

















trade that they don’t wait to be in- 
vited to participate, but very fre- 
quently put in their applications 
for the advertising matter many 
weeks ahead of date of sale. 

“At the close of each season’s 
Hermsdorf Week, a summary of 
the various novel expedients used 
by the leading stores for increas- 
ing business during the days of 
special sale is incorporated in a 
booklet which is sent broadcast to 
the trade. These hints are eagerly 
welcomed by dealers, and at the 
next season’s sale many of them 
are put into practice in all parts 
of the country. 

“The result of this work, per- 
sistently followed, is apparent in 
the strength of Hermsdorf distri- 
bution. There is hardly a retail 
store anywhere in the country 
where Hermsdorf dyed stockings 
cannot be obtained. 

“Furthermore, you will find that 
this hosiery is enthusiastically rec- 
ommended by the merchant, and 
played up consistently as a leading 
line. Possibly no influence has 
been so great in establishing the 
staple demand for black hosiery as 
this campaign to the retail trade, 
and continued by them to the con- 
sumer. 

“The Hermsdorf advertising has 

truly said, ‘Hermsdorf made black 
hosiery fashionable when he made 
it fast” To-day Hermsdorf dyed 
hosiery is the staple choice of the 
great majority. of American con- 
sumers. This has been brought 
about by the retailers’ support of 
the trade paper campaign at a sur- 
prisingly small cost, as compared 
with the great national appropria- 
tion devoted to hosiery advertis- 
ing. 
“The amount of the Hermsdorf 
appropriation has naturally been 
limited because the dyer’s margin 
for promotion is necessarily small 
and every dollar must produce the 
maximum results. Consequently, 
the co-operation of the retailer is 
especially valuable, 

“To-day this appropriation takes 
care of the American share of a 
business that dyes 10,000,000 dozen 
pair of stockings annually, and has 
made the Louis Hermsdorf trade- 
mark a priceless asset in hosiery 
distribution. 
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_ “Time and again unscrupulous 
imitators have attempted to in- 
fringe on this mark with similar 
devices, but it has only been neces- 
sary to call the attention of the 
trade to such infringements to dis- 
courage this business at once. 

“As soon as advertisers and ad- 
vertising men generally come to 
realize that a trade paper cam- 





BOOKLET COVERS 


paign deserves a careful plan and 
far-sighted, effective execution at 
every step, so soon will more ad- 
vertisers win at the start, and 
continue to make national suc- 
cesses.” tie 

Hermsdorf advertising now ap- 
pears in the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York; Dry Goods Re- 
porter, Chicago; Drygoodsman, St. 
Louis; Dry Goods Review, Toron- 
to, Canada; Merchants’ Journal, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Apparel Retailer, 
Boston; Southwestern Merchant, 
Dallas, Texas; Twin City Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. 

+9 

A new special agency was_ started 
October 1 by L. C. Fuller and P. L. 
Henriquez at Chicago. New York 
offices are to be opened later. Mr, 
Fuller is a son of arles H. Fuller, 
and has recently sold out his interests 
in the Fuller Advertising Agency, of 
which he was treasurer for twelve 
years, 

Mr. Henriquez has for twenty years 
been connected with the Western office 
of the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency. 
Both men are therefore unusually fa- 
miliar with the work they are under- 
taking. 








At the recent convention of the 
Laundrymen’s National : at a 
new advertising argument for laundry- 
men was advocated in the promulgation 
o: the idea that neat business men 
should change their linen every day. 
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ADVERTISING A CONVEN- 
TION. j 





HOW THE DELTA TAU DELTA COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY'S ‘KARNEA” AT PITTS- 
BURG WAS ADVERTISED BY EXPERI- 
ENCED ADVERTISING MEN—POSSI- 
BILITIES OF ADVERTISING OTHER 
CONVENTIONS. 





By L. F. Hamilton. 
AQptthing Manager, National 
ompany, Pittsburg. 

Conventions seem to be on the 
increase. New fraternal orders, 
new trade associations, new cul- 

e fraternities, and, in fact, new 
Organizations of various kinds are 

formed, and this means 
more conventions. In fact, one 
city, namely Buffalo, is making a 
detétmined effort to advertise the 
city, primarily through securing 
conventions, and whenever néws 
of a coming convention is ob- 
tained, the Bureau of Publicity of 
that city begins to get busy. 

The object of this article, how- 
ever, is not to talk about -conven- 
tions in general, but about the 
method which was used (and that 
successfully) to boom one particu- 
lar convention. 

The Delta Tau Delta college 
fraternity determined at the bien- 
nial Karnea (Greek for conven- 
tion), in Chicago, 1907, to hold 
its fortieth Karnea—which hap- 
pened to be the fiftieth anniver- 
sary—in Pittsburg, Pa. The 
date settled upon was August 23 
to 28, 1900. 

Naturally the Pittsburg Alum- 
ni Association was anxious to se- 
.cure as large an attendance as 
possible, and make the fiftieth an- 
niversary memorable in the annals 
of the order, and about eight 
months before the convention was 


Tube 


held, the association met and 
various committees were ap- 
pointed. 


One fact was recognized: that 
the attendance was primarily a 
question Of publicity. It was as- 
sumed that at every convention a 
certain number of entertainment 
features were to be provided, and 
to a great extent they were taken 
for granted, but to get any great 
amount of people to come, it was 
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necessary to go into a broad pub- 
licity campaign. 

At the same time, the amount 
of money available was limited, 
and hence the problem became one 
of securing a lot of publicity at a 
comparatively small expense. The 
matter, however, was turned over 
to a Publicity Committee, with full 
power to act, provided they did 
not trouble the general Alumni 
Association, and a preliminary ap- 
propriation of $200.00 was made. 

The Publicity Committee dis- 
cussed various plans. A conven- 
tion of another college fraternity 
held in Pittspurg had been ad- 
vertised, by having prepared about 
6,000 booklets, properly written, 
and well printed. The cost of 
printing was about six cents each, 
and the cost of mailing each copy 
about four cents, a total cost of 
$600.00. By this method there was 
only one charge in the publicity 
gun, and when that was fired 
everything was over. Further- 
more, the results have been far 
from satisfactory, less than 200 
being in attendance. 

This idea was finally evolved: 
(a) A circular letter to all active 
chapters, asking if they would co- 
operate in an extensive publicity 
campaign, by securing a full list 
of all their Alumni, and mailin 
to them regularly a_ periodica 
which would be issued. (b) The 
editing at Pittsburg of this period- 
ical called the Karnea Bulletin, 
dévoted entirely to news items re- 
garding the forthcoming Karnea. 

The Bulletin started out with 
four pages 814 by 11, but later on 
was ifcreased to eight pages, the 
same size, and the backbone of 
the idea consisted of three forms. 
Members who expected to attend 
were expected to sign Form 1, 
members who hoped to attend 
signed Form 2, and members who 
couldn’t attend signed Form 3. 

names of those who expected 
to attend were given in the vari- 
outs Bulletins, and credit was given 
in the various Chapters, and the 
Chapter securing the most signa- 
tures was offered a pennant. In 
order to equalize distances, each 
person signing a form securin; 
one point for every mile travele 
to Pittsburg. 











The various Chapters entered 
into the plan with great enthusi- 
asm. Each Chapter advised the 
number of Bulletins which they 
would distribute of each issue, and 
same were sent to them and redis- 
tributed by them. 

The first issue of the Bulletin 
was in April, and as additional 
numbers came out, and the time 
drew near, the enthusiasm was 
greatly increased as evidenced by 
the tone of the letters which ar- 
rived. The publishing of the 
names of those who expected to 
attend being read by old class- 
mates naturally created enthusi- 
asm and awakened a desire on the 
part of other classmates in the 
same Chapter ana College to be 
in attendance. The publication of 
the letters which were received 
from time to time also served to 
stir up enthusiasm among the 
members of the order. 

The announcement about one 
month before the Karnea of the 
fact that a daily would be pub- 
lished during the four days of the 
convention, giving the names of 
those registered from day to day, 
and a résumé of the proceedings, 
together with personal notes, etc., 
was an additional incentive to at- 
tend. 

One other publicity feature was 
a poster. A circular letter was 
sent to every Chapter (fifty-two in 
number), offering a prize for the 
best poster design advertising the 
Karnea. Something like fifteen 
or twenty were received, all of 
them of considerable merit, and 
some of them were especially 
good. One was finally decided 
upon and lithographed in the fra- 
ternity colors, and one was given 
away free to every Chapter. A 
nominal price of ten cents was put 
on the balance to cover postage. 
The poster itself was a three-color 
job, purple, gold and white, size 
28 x 42 inches, and depicted a 
young collegian with a dress suit 
case covered with college labels, 
walking railroad ties, with a 


smoky town (presumably Pitts- 


burg) just in sight. 
The particular advantages of the 
entire campaign were as follows: 
(a) The growing enthusiasm 
caused by the receipt, from time 
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to time, of letters and news from 
headquarters, together with the 
names of those who expected to 
attend. 

(b) The fact that the activities 
were centred around the various 
active Chapters, pitting one Chap- 
ter against another, and publish- 
ing the number of points scored. 
a very hearty rivalry was stirred 
up in this way, and thousands of 
letters were written by various 
members of the Active Chapters 
to the Alumni of such Chapter, 
urging their attendance. 

After all, however, has been 
said and done, the net end of any 
advertising campaign lies in the 
results, and these may be sum- 
marized : 

1. One of the largest college 
fraternity conventions ever held 
in this country (437 were regis- 
tered). This happened in spite of 
the fact that Pittsburg is not 
naturally a good convention city, 
by reason of its location. 

2. The most successful conven- 
tion which the fraternity has ever 
held. More legislation was car- 
ried through, and an especially 
large attendance of the older mem- 
bers, that is, members who gradu- 
ated in the ’70s and ’80s, were on 
hand. 

3. The attendance, interest, and 
enthusiasm of many who had 
never been accustomed to attend 
the fraternity gatherings. 

The writer of this, who was 
Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, and in general charge of 
this campaign, does not contend 
for a minute that the plan outlined 
is feasible for all conventions, but 
he does contend tnat any conven- 
tion of any kind which has a lim- 
ited amount of muney at its dis- 
posal (our  publicity—campaign 
cost a little over $500.00), and 
which desires tu reach a large 
number of people, and can reach 
them through a number of subor- 
dinate organizations, would do 
well to consider the general idea, 
namely, of starting fairly early in 
the publicity campaign, and issuing 
regularly a periodical giving all 
the news, etc., with the idea of 
stirring up enthusiasm. 

In this particular instance the 
plan worked out especially well. 
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A Wonderful Circulation 
Man 


The Circulation Man Behind the Guns of a Two 
° Million Circulation 


By W. S. GRATHWOHL, 


Those who stop to realize what 
2,000,000 circulation means will 
appreciate the work that has 
been cut out for the manager of 
the circulation 


circulation mark would hardly be 

possible. 
Mr. Arney is a man of ideas 
and the ability to execute 
them. He is a 





department of =, 
the Woman’s 
WorLp, Mr. 
Harry Arney. 
Upon his shoul- 
ders has fallen 
the task of 
handling the 
vast. army of 
subscription 
agents, who ev- 
ery day in the 
year and in ev- 
ery city, town, 
hamlet, farming 
community in 
every state in 
the Union, are 
soliciting new 
subscriptions 
and renewing 
old subscrip- 
tions to this 
wonderful pub- 
lication. 
Although the 
work of the 
agents in the 
field is made 
comparatively easy, owing to the 
fact that the subscription price of 
the Woman’s Wor tp is only 25 
cents a year, and the character of 
contents and quantity of reading 
matter furnished at this low price, 
compares favorably with any dol- 
lar magazine published, yet with- 
out a man like Mr. Arney “be- 
hind the guns” to direct the 
forces, the remarkable success of 
the Woman’s Wor tp in maintain- 
ing the 2,000,000 paid in advance 





HARRY ARNEY 





keen judge of 
human nature 
and never 
makes a_ mis- 
take in select- 
ing the right 
man for the 
right place in 
his vast organ- 
ization. Added 
to this, is his 
unbounded 
faith and enthu- 
siasm and spirit 
of eternal hus- 
tle. without 
which a circu- 
lation manager 
is merely a fig- 
ure head. 

Mr. Arney be- 
lieves in know- 
ing his lesson 
well before giv- 
ing instructions 
to his agents. 
It has always 
been his policy 
to go out on the 
field of action in different parts 
of the country and personally so- 
licit subscriptions among the peo- 
ple and acquaint himself with the 
conditions in different parts of 
the country. 

It is a common thing for Mr. 
George H. Currier—President of 
the Currier Publishing Company, 
and Mr. Arney to go several 
hundred miles in an automobile 
and solicit subscriptions for the 
Woman’s Wortp among farmers 
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and village folks and ° inteFview 
them on different subjects, sim- 
ply to become better acquainted 


with the likes and dislikes of 
people who subscribe for the 
WoMAN’S Wor Lp, 

Although the fact that the 


Woman’s Wortp has the largest 
paid circulation of any publica- 
tion in the world, has never been 
doubted, the Currier Publishing 
Company has always welcomed 
every opportunity that advertisers 
might. take to investigate and 
prove this circulation to their en- 
tire satisfaction. 

The American Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, which is composed of 
the largest and shrewdest adver- 
tisers in America, have recently 
examined the circulation of the 
Woman’s' Wortpd and _verified 
their figures. This will furnish 
advertisers arother proof of 
their actual bona fide, paid circu- 
ation of 2,000,000 copies a month. 

Advertisers may also be inter- 
ested in knowing how this circu- 
lation has been secured and main- 
tained. 

The Currier Publishing Com- 
pany employs a state manager for 
every state in the Union, each 
state manager has other field man- 
agers, each field manager has 
charge of solicitors, all under the 
supervision and direction of Mr. 
Arney. If a solicitor resigns his 
position the field manager imme- 
diately dispatches another man to 
take his place. In this way the 
organization is kept in full force 
and the subscriptions are main- 
tained at a uniform pace every 
day throughout the year. Each 
man is given the opportunity of 
renewing subscriptions in his ter- 
ritory as they expire. Thus he 
becomes acquainted with the peo- 
ple in the community and _ the 
more confidence they place in him. 
All of these agents are perma- 
nently identified with the Wom- 
AN’s Word, and’ are employed 
exclusively on salary and commis- 
sion to obtain subscriptions for 
this paper.’ The weekly pay roll 
for salary subscription agents 
working for the WomMAN’s Wor.p 
amounts to several thousand dol- 
lars every week, 

As an aid to the subscription 
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agents, we must not overlook the 
tremendous advertising campaigns 
of the Woman’s Wortp. During 
the past three years they have 
paid more money. for newspaper 
and magazine advertising than any 


’ other one publishing concern in the 


country. The advertising has not 
only brought in hundreds of thou- 
sands of subscriptions direct from 
the advertising, but has also made 
it easier for the subscription 
agents to do their work, as well 
as bringing in thousands of agents 
who are now permanently con- 
nected with the agents subscrip- 
tion organization. 

Mr. Arney does not believe in 
offering premiums to subscribers, 
and all subscriptions obtained by 
his force of working subscription 
agents are from peop'e who are 
shown a copy of the paper and 
like it well enough to pay full 
subscription price without any 
sort of inducement. Subscriptions 
obtained in this way on the merit 
of the publication alone and with- 
out any other inducements are 
more valuable from the standpoint 
of the advertiser. 

Mr. Arney says if a person 
subscribes for a periodical just 
to get a premium, the subscriber 
will never consider the publica- 
tion worth much, and unless peo- 
ple subscribe to the magazine on 
the merits of the publication 
alone, they will not read it as 
carefully and the advertiser will 
get small returns for his money. 
Any advertiser using space in the 
Woman’s Wort is soon con- 
vinced frem his returns that the 
people who subscribe for it surely 
read it. 

Mr. Arney says there are three 
points to consider in successful 
subscription work. 

1. See that the reading matter 
of the publication will appeal to 
the class of peop'e anywhere your 
subscription agents will work. 

2. Get subscriptions from people 
who first see a copy of the paper 
and are interested enough to sub- 
scribe, so that they will read the 
paper carefully each issue and 
thus help the advertisers. 

3. Don’t bribe people to sub- 
scribe. Don’t offer premiums— 
that class of circulation don’t pay. 
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Typography That Sells Goods 


Examples of carefully planned “ set-ups,” for advertising, and discussion of 
the considerations behind effective typography 


By F. W. Williams 












———— nd 





If there is one article more than 
another that admits of handsome 
advertising it is probably the 
piano. The “most beautiful piece 
of furniture made” lends itself 
readily to the best efforts of the 
artist and typographer. 

In its display, there is unlim- 
ited opportunities for the addi- 
tion of attractive settings and 
handsome figure work, especially 
in magazines, but even in news- 
papers there are excellent chances 
to show the instruments to ad- 
vantage, as most effective results 
can be obtained in line. 

But have you noticed any of the 





The only Salesrooms in 
Greater New York for 


Che Celebrated 


Pianos 


Are located in the.... 


Sobmer Building 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 22d Street 


The “Sobmer” 


HEADS THE LIST OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 








AS IT NOW APPEARS. 


advertising of our leading piano 
manufacturers? Probably, since 
much of it is conspicuous bv its 
ugliness. Such advertising as is 
done by the Sohmer and Waters 
pianos, for instance, certainly does 
not tend to sell them. In fact, I 


would believe the effect to be the 
reverse, for were I contemplating 
the purchase of a piano, and did 
not know these instruments by 
their excellent reputation, one 
glance at their advertisements 
would cause me to cross them off 
my list of eligibles. 

In the quarter-page magazine 


KT 


The Celebrated 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


head the list 
of the highest 
grade Pianos 










The only salesrooms 
in Greater New York 


for Sohmer Pianos 


are located in the 


Sohmer Bldg. 


Fifth Avenue 
Corner 22d Street 









This ad 1s set sn Dorsey Series, Ornaments No 60016 
Furnished by the Inland Type Foundry 


AS IT MIGHT APPEAR WITH GOOD 
TYPOGRAPHY. 


advertisement, reproduced here, 
were the name “Sohmer” changed 
to Lumber, it might bring some 
sales for the latter, provided it 
were a very poor quality of lum- 
ber, and sold very cheap, but the 
letter used in this instance was 
certainly never designed to sell a 
high-priced piano. 

The people who have several 
hundred dollars to spend for a 
“luxury” have usually acquired a 
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taste for the fitness of things. 
They are repelled by the uglv and 
inappropriate. They expect beau- 
tiful music out of beautiful pianos, 
ragtime out of the cheap, ancient 
kind, used in the dance halls. 
Reverse this, and the result is 
repellent to refined senses. That 
is just the effect produced by this 
advertisement. Surely those who 
would allow it to represent them 
have no idea of either the beau- 
ties of design or harmony. : 

And they have been using this 
same old stock advertisement for 
so many years that I can hardly 
remember the time when it was 
not disfiguring our magazines. 

Now, how should this adver- 
tisement be set? What effect can 
be obtained from type that can 
make the public realize that their 
pianos are really high-class in- 
struments, and not canal boats? 
There are several important points 
that must be kept in mind in get- 
ting up such an advertisement. 
We have to pay considerable 
money for a piano, and expect it 
to last for some time, so, our ad- 
vertisement must show durability 
and strength; yet we must not 
sacrifice beauty of design. Some 
slight and appropriate ornamenta- 
tion can be used to advantage, to 
relieve the straight, hard lines of 
type and rules, but most important 
of all, there must be perfect bal- 
ance and harmony throughout. 

If you can get those effects out 
of your type, your advertisement 
will sell pianos, even without il- 
lustration, and, yes, even with 
Sohmer copy. 


SPHINX CLUB DINNER, OCT. 12. 


The 108d dinner of the Sphinx Club 
has been arranged for at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, October 12. The main ad- 
dress will be given by P. F. Murphy, 
provident of the Mark Cross Company, 

ew York, on “Advertising akes 
Strange __ Bed-fellows.”’ Five-minute 
talks will be given by J. H. Appel, 
assistant general manager of the Wana- 
maker store, Philadelphia; G. F. Baright, 
advertising manager, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company; . Wessels, in- 
surance advertiser; H. B. Humphrey, 
president of the H. B. Humphrey Com- 
any, Boston, and Samuel Brill, of 

rill Brothers, New York. 


Richmond Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Ricnmond, Va., is placing advertise- 
ments in Northwestern papers for sev- 
eral Virginia Real Estate agents, 
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WHAT;PRINTERS’ INK’S TABLE 
OF SEPTEMBER ADVER- 
TISING MEANS. 





PROVES AGAIN THE ONE INCON- 
TROVERTIBLE POINT THAT 
THOSE MAGAZINES CARRY THE 

{MOST ADVERTISING WHICH PAY 
THE ADVERTISERS BEST. 





On the opposite page is printed a 
recapitulation of the Table of Adver- 
tising for September magazines of 
three years past, as published in the 
September 8 issue of Printers’ Ink. 

To the advertiser and to the agent, 
these figures are illuminating. They 
deal with facts. Whatever else may 
be disputed, whatever else may be 
evolved from the realm of theory, 
this point stands plain in the sight of 
all—when advertisers—both those who 
key results and those who don’t—con- 
tinue, year after year, to place most 
advertising in one magazine, the re- 
‘urns must justify their judgment. 

This Table of Printers’ Ink, com- 
posed not of publishers’ claims, but of 
veal things, compiled not from theory, 
but from actuality,—this table is 
pointed proof both of the mediums 
the facts show to be best, and of the 
correctness of these facts as proof. 


* * * 


Name in your mind ome medium 
that you concede to be strong. Then 
look where that medium stands in 
amount of advertising it has carried. 
The more sure you are of the medium, 
the higher its figures run. 

Take the Saturday Evening Post,— 
an easy medium to agree upon. For 
the three years it carried 115,288 
lines. Exceeded only by one other 
magazine. 

The figures prove the Saturday 
Evening Post to be a great medium 
and the Saturday Evening Post proves 
the figures to be a reliable evidence of 
pulling power 

Apply this rule to any other med- 
ium of which you are sure. 

But— 

Whatever monthly magazine you 
choose—however much advertising it 
carries—whatever year you check—in 
that year, and all years, more adver- 
tising Was run in SYSTEM. 

inst 115,288 lines in the Post, 
(which covers 13 issues), SYSTEM, 
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in its three corresponding issues, car 
ried 157,024 lines, 

Everybody’s, with 103,960 lines, 
was 53,064 lines behind SYSTEM. 

In 1907, SYSTEM carried 47,712 
lines;—17,920 lines more than the 
next magazine. In 1908, SYSTEM 
carried 53,116 lines,— 21,854 lines 
more than the next magazine. 

And ¢his year, after continuing for 
three years and eight months to aver- 
age more business than any other 
magazine, the advertisers came back 
and inserted 258 pages in the Sep- 
tember number— more advertising 
than was ever put into a magazine be- 
fore in the history of advertising. 


* * * 


All that we can say—cannot equal 
this cold, absolute record of what the 
advertisers have done. 

—Done, not once, but repeatedly— 
not occasionally, but continuously. 

Can the figures be unreliable indi- 
cations? Then the Saturday Evening 
Post, Everybody’s, Review of Reviews, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and other 
known mediums, must be doubted. 

Must they not be absolutely re 
liable? Then SYSTEM pays the ad 
vertiser best. 

We would not disparage any other 
medium—this table shows flattering 
results formany. But, it shows SYS- 
TEM to be firs¢ by the final evidence 
—the judgment of the advertiser 

If the advertising in SYSTEM rep- 
resented one Class, the significance of 
the figures to you would be weakened. 
But its range and character is as wide 
as man’s interests are wide. 

Have you a September SYSTEM 
handy? If not, send to us for one, 
Look through these 258 pages of ad- 
vertising and see the many 4inds of 
advertisers who get results from SYS- 
TEM. 

You will find the advertising of 
Rugs, Garters and Washing Machines; 
Watches, Socks, Bath-Tubs; you will 
find Collar Buttons, Boy’s Schools, 
Tobacco; Massage Cream, Invest- 
ments, Razors; you will find Revol- 
vers, Men’s Clothes, and Automobiles; 
Heating Apparatus, Shaving Soap, Life 
Insurance; you will find Roofing; you 
will find Diamonds;—you will find, no 
matter what your business is, if it ap- 
peals directly or indirectly to a man’s 
interests, that someone, reaching for 
the same kind of trade, is getting pro- 
fit from SYSTEM. 
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1. 
c RECAPITULATION OF PRINTERS’ THK'# 
* THREE YEAR TABLE OF SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING. . 
1e 
ni Beptember SGeptenber September Three 
1909 1906 1907 Years' 
Totel 
or 
r- SYSTEI -- +--+ e+e ae 56,196 . $3,116 47,712 157, 0&4 
Saturday Evefting Post -- = 56,964 131,262 27,062 115,286 
Tr Eve iT ne ° 37,960 26,208 29,792 103,960 
k Ladies' Home Journal - - - 368,400 27,000 28,894 94,294 
= Outlook ---<--+-<+-. . #35,076 %,073, 30,491 69,642 
Collier'@----ee+-=+ = *31,390 £3,023 29,368 63,601 
& McClure'g -------- 27,552 24,346 29,269 61,167 
» Country Life ------- 29,240 22,316 27,962 79,538 
Revrew of Reviews <-- - - 23, 748 4,122 25,934 73,698 
Munsey'@ --- +e e«+s 22,957 21,626 28,836 73,619 
Sunset - ----+--+-+-- 23,520 23,618 20, 022 67,160 
Woman's Home Campanion - « 27,545 16,316 18,400 64,261 
Cosmopolitan - - +--+ + « 21,684 16,691 22,120 60,695 
e Good Housekeeping - - - - « 20,091 16,674 17,04, 53,789 
Scribner's ---+--+-+- 19,652 14,448 17,798 51,898 
is Century -------+-e- 15,960 15,906 19,482 61,45 
Literary Digest - --- - *20, 019 11,647 16,990 50,856 
Delineator <«--+---+-+-. . 24,690 12,236 13,480 50,406 
- World's Work ----+--+-- 22,176 13,186 14,963 50,327 
g American --- +++ - 17,360 14,826 17,472 49,658 
; Harper's Magazine’ - - - « 15,044 15,765 . 49,197 
< Pacific ------+<+<«+8 15,448 13,710 19, 756 48,914 
Designer ----+---+ = ~ 22,000 6,036 6,586 38,622 
y Ladies’ World - ---<+<+ «+ 14,853 11,725 11,761 36,339 
New Idea - - - - - oeee 22,000 7,994 7,986 37,980 
Success - --*e+ 2 +++ 16,%0 8,968 11,422 36,730 
Suburban Life «+--+ -- 13,015 9,460 13,294 35,769 
r 
4 
e 
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And over and above it all, over all the why’s and 
wherefores, ifs and ands, over and above all that we 
can say, or others can claim, stands the one big indis- 
putable, conclusive fact that for three years and nine 
months, SYSTEM has paid its advertisers to such a de- 
gree that they put more advertising in SYSTEM than in 
any other magazine. 
| A magazine continues to carry the most advertising 
: only when it continues to pay the best. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











































REACHING THE SPIC-AND- 
SPAN MIND OF “TOUT 
PARIS.” 





IT DOESN’T WANT DETAILS IN AN AD, 
PREFERRING TO FIND THEM OUT 
FOR ITSELF—A BEAUTIFUL POSTER 
THE FINEST LURE FOR FRENCH- 
MEN—HUMOROUS EFFECTS ARE 
POPULAR. 





Special Correspondence. 
Paris. 

The mind of the Frenchman— 
and of the Continental in general 
—is, when business is concerned, a 
spic-and-span mind. His brain 
will concern itself with natty little 
details. Besides charging you for 
a meal, the restaurant-keeper adds 
four cents for a napkin, knife, 
fork, etc. If you want bread, you 
pay extra for it. If you want but- 
ter, you pay extra for that. He 
does this because his finely devel- 
oped inquisitive powers have gone 
at the problem of “What is a 
square meal?” have sorted it into 
its component parts, and have de- 
termined just where he pays out 
money and consequently where his 
customer must reimburse him. 

The Frenchman carries this 
trait everywhere. Rightly, he 
found the gas engine that was 
small enough to be packed under 
the hood of a motor car; the deci- 
mal system; the germ theory. But 
especially in business do you find 
everywhere in France this exqui- 
site patience in small things. 

By paradox, an _ advertiser, 
knowing of this French faculty, 
can afford to generalize in his ad- 
vertising. He can put up a beau- 
tiful poster saying, grandly: 


SILKS—J. JONES 


—nothing more. If the poster is 
beautiful enough, tout Paris will 
come and sort and pick and scan 
Jones’ silks, find the priced silk 
it wants, and buy it. Because 
tout Paris has, for one thing, the 
careful little mind that knows it 
will get its bargain out of J. 
Jones; and, for another thing, tout 
Paris has all the time on earth. 
Remember, in Paris they still 
sweep the streets with bundles of 
twigs. Plenty of time. 

The idea of the French adver- 
tiser, therefore, seems to be to 
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present to the public an ad which 
possesses a umique and general 
interest, and to trust to the curi- 
osity of his fellow-countrymen to 
come and find the specific details 
for themselves. The exact oppo- 
site, of course, is the case in the 
United States. “Specify facts! 
Give me details and prices!” is 
the American’s demand. And he 
generally backs it up with: “I’m 
too busy to monkey with gen- 
eralities. Give me something I 
can go straight to, and I’ll go and 
get it.” 

The French are not too busy. 
Nobody on the Continent is busy. 
They got over being busy when 
they got over being Huns. 

I asked a French advertiser if 
he would insert such an ad as this 
in his newspapers: 


10,000 Pars Men’s Stk Sox To- 
MORROW, AT ONE FRANK Fir- 
TY Per Parr 

And he said, with a smile: 

“No. First, I would not use a 
newspaper. The people are not in 
the habit of looking there for such 
announcements. I would use a bill- 
board. Then, second, I would not 
specify the number of pairs. I 
am supposed to have all the sox 
on earth. But, if customers come 
after I am sold out, that is their 
fault. And, in conclusion, we 
very seldom mention the price of 
an article. Such an ad as you 
have suggested would do me dam- 
age. In several ways it lacks the 
dignity which people have come 
to expect of my house.” 

ee. # 

France, in one way, has taken 
what she knows about advertising 
from the American pioneers in the 
business. In another way, she 
has paid absolutely no attention to 
America. When France wants 
theory and psychology she goes to 
Walter Dill Scott—“Dizcotte” is 
about the nearest they can get to 
his name. In “La Publicité,” a 
book on French advertising and 
advertisers, about to be published, 
the whole front part of the book 
is practically given up to re-writ- 
ing into French the advertising 
philosophy of Mr. Scott, of Chi- 
cago. “La Publicité,” by the way, 
is a good, stout little volume, writ- 
ten by two Parisian newspaper 
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men; more about it will appear 
later on in this correspondence. 
In passing, it may be remarked 
that it is the first thorough text- 
book on French advertising to ap- 
pear in fifteen years. 

But when France leaves the 
theory and comes to the practice 
of advertising, she pursues meth- 
ods distinctly her own. Ameri- 
cans’ would call some of these 
methods primitive. In Paris, for 
instance, there is a great deal of 
house-to-house distribution of 
booklets, catalogues, etc., and very 
little newspaper advertising. The 
house-to-house idea has assumed 
magnificent dimensions. In some 
cases, specially uniformed “post- 
men” deliver the circulars. Each 
circular is always addressed to 
some definite person whose name 
has been taken from the telephone 
book, the American Express Com- 
pany’s register, or the city direc- 
tory. In Paris, where nothing 
goes to waste, no circulars are 
thrown haphazard into hallways. 


* * * 


The uniqueness of French ad- 
vertising matter is a testimonial 
to the alertness of the French 
mind. This alertness is especially 
noticeable in the matter of art, 
and in the matter of humor. 

The French seem to be, with a 
few reservations, an art-loving 
people; the common people, the 
working classes, spend their Sun- 
days in the Louvre, the Luxem- 
bourg, the palaces where there 
are pictures. They know good 
stuff when they see it. An 
American flower-seed or brewery 
calendar would never even be 
printed in Paris; certainly it 
would never be distributed. I will 
send Printers’ INK some of the 
more successful current French 
posters for reproduction later. It 
is impossible to reproduce the gay, 
light, alluring color-effect. But 
the drawing may be seen—and the 
common, ordinary handbill post- 
ers are drawn by the best illus- 
trators in France. Even when a 
cheap poster is wanted, care is 
taken to get the best effects. In 
England and Germany there is 
not so much serious attempt at 
poster-beauty. There the idea is 
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to get an effect as unique as pos- 
sible. The result in England and 
in Germany is a rather sober, but 
solid and convincing poster. Re- 
call Odol. 

In France, the unique poster is 
almost always humorous to a de- 
gree. Sometimes it’s a caricature. 
Wilbur Wright flying right at you 
in his aéroplane, his feet planted 
firmly in the foreground, and on 
said feet a pair of Blank’s Shoes, 
almost as large as the flying ma- 
chine. A wild redheaded anar- 
chist, almost bursting off the 
billboard, holds aloft in his hand 
—as if it were a bomb—a machine 
—not infernal—merely _ printing. 
He shouts, in fact, just before he 
hurls it at you: “Do your own 
printing!” Poor old Feallieres, 
President of France, always 
dressed in a suit that fits as if it 
had just been soaked in a Channel 
crossing, is much in evidence. A 
poster is now flaunting all over 
the city on the Seine which shows 
him standing in dismay in his dog- 
fight garments, while a dandified 
cabinet minister tells him: 

“Yes, but——Whosehisname, the 
tailor, could dress you better!” 

Imagine Stein-Bloch discarding 
its athletic-youth line of publicity 
and coming out with a poster like 
that on William Howard Taft— 
who certainly deserves the impli- 
cation as much as does Armand 
Fallieres ! 

Humor (or what the French 
call ésprit) is always popular in 
the advertising which clogs’ the 
boulevards. Humor and beauty. 
Two things worth refreshing your 
life with, as you walk along the 
street. Give the  debonnair 
Frenchman his due; he has taken 
hold of outdoor advertising—a 
thing that would otherwise have 
been an atrocious abomination of 
pill signs painted on rocks—and 
made of. it a joy forever. Also it 
sells the goods. One million bot- 
tles of Dubonnet last year! 

Harris Merton Lyon. 





W G. Bryan has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Journal. F. Baxter will look after 
the local business hereafter and J. B. 
Dignam, manager of the local office for 
Hand & Knox Company, will look after 
foreign advertising. 
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RESULTS 


ARE THE BEST TEST 
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The records of increased circulation, in- 
creased advertising and increased prestige 
made by publishers using the day and night 


wire reports furnished by 


The Hearst 
News Service 


Are the best evidence of its value. The 
Hearst News Service papers are winners. 
And why? Because they receive every day 
the most accurate and impartial report of 
the news of all the world, and they get it 


Always First 


This service has just been thoroughly re- 
organized and improved. Investigate it. 
If you are not using it, you need it. 








For prospectus and terms address 


The Hearst News Service 
200 William St. | NEW YORK CITY 




















No other Fountain Pen 
at ANY price, has ALL 
these 12 features:— 


1. Fills and cleans itself in 

seconds. 

2. Cannot leak, even when 
carried point downward. 

Self-regulating ink flow, 
i Writes just as fast or 
slow as you wish. 

4. Instantaneous ink flow. 
Writes at the FIRST 
stroke. 

5. Continuous ink flow. 
Never MISSES a 
stroke: 

6. Exactly-even ink flow. 

ever blots, splatters 
nor floods. 

7. 14-K. Gold Iridium-tipped 
points. Never catch or 
scratch and last for 


years. 

8. Double ink feed—above as 
well as below the nib. 
(The secret of Features 
3, 4nd 5). 

9. Barrel and cap made of 
finest quality polished 
black Vulcanite. 

10. No dropper, clip or special 
ink necessary. 

ll. A point, a size and a price 
for every Hand, every 
Purpose and every 
Pocketbook. 

12. Sold on an unconditional 
Guarantee of “Absolute 
Seistomicn, New Pen, 


R MONEY BACK.” 

Few other Fountain 

Pens have even ONE of 
these features. 


Yet the Onoto COSTS YOU 
NO MORE than the old- 
fashioned, finger - besmearing, 
leaky Dropper-Fillers or the 
new-fangled, impractical Rub- 
ber - Sack and pump - filling 
kinds! 

Sold everywhere by leading Sta- 
tionery, Department and Drug 
Stores. 

Four Sizes —$2.50, $3, $4 and $5. 
15 different style points in each size. 

If no nearby local dealer is will- 
3 | to supply you, write for Catalog 
P.I., a free ONOTO Score Pad and 
the name of the nearest ONOTO 
dealer—or order direct. 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 
261 Broadway New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK STARTS A CHEESE 
ADVERTISER. 





Tue OBsERvER, 

._ Hosoxen, N. J., Sept. 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

e are enclosing herewith a_ half 
page “fad” from to-day’s Observer, of 
Manhattan Cream Cheese, and, as you 
will note, a great portion of the copy 
has been taken from the imaginary 
cream cheese “ad” which appeared in 
Printers’ Ink on September 15th, in 
an article written by Mr. J. George 
Frederick. 

Owing to this article, Popper, Gray 
& Company, of No. 417 est Seven- 
teenth Rirext, New York, were induced 
to try an advertising campaign in this 












“The Most Appetizing Bit 
of Cheese I Ever Ate!” 
saseeepnicuters: 
Pea whe des ca br ny che es gt sgh 










ome, 
One a milton of tee dest ead samy Mie 
Ved Coys ing Neate neem nd pre ma 


Por Sale Everywhere at TEN CENTS. 





HALF-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD, USING PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’S SUGGESTED COPY, 


territory, which is sufficiently large, and 
near enough to New York to enable 
them to watch the advantage of news- 
peper advertising for the sale of Man- 
attan Cream Cheese. 

This is the first of a series of half 
pages which will appear in the Ob- 
server of Hudson County for this cam- 
paign, and possibly some of the other 
suggestions in the article will be used. 

If Popper, Gray & Co. secure good 
results from newspaper advertising, the 
campaign will be spread to a number 
of metropolitan and suburban dailies. 

A. KoHNFELDER, 
Advertising Manager. 
——.¢-¢-— 


As an example of quick and _ able 
trade paper building there is probably 
none better than the Inland Stationer, 
Chicago. It was started in June of 
last year, against the advice of many 
friends who looked upon the middle of 
the panic as a suicidal time to start a 
trade paper. Nevertheless, its publish- 
ers wisely ca!culated that it might just 
as weil be acquiring age during the 
panic as any other time. How well it 
has fitted its niche is proved by the 
fact that it is now one of the most in- 
teresting trade papers editorially in the 
field, and the current issue is cacryiag 
twenty-seven pages of advertising. t 
is making an interesting co-ordination 
in the trade field of stationers (who 
have heretofore been represented by a 
few straggling sectional papers), and 
the general office equipment dealers sell- 
ing every kind of business equipment. 
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In the 
Advertising Field 


All 2 tor shal and large firms realize that there is an unsatisfied 
demand for skilled advertising men; men thoroughly trained in the 
theory of their profession— trained to place and manage appro- 

riations successfully, to write business-getting copy, and to install 
‘ollow-up systems that will get the maximum returns from inquiries. 
One of the very best methods of ne = men with these quali- 
fications is through the new I. C. Ss. ertising Course. This is 
not a one-man mim aph-lesson ana It is the product of two 
years’ work by advertisi spnagere, copy writers, editors, solic- 
itors, etc.; such men as George Perry, of the Siegel-Cooper 
Co. (formerly with John Wanamaker) and such specialists as the 
Street Railways Advertising Company, which controls most of the 
street-car work. It is issued in printed pamphlets and contains 
over 1,700 pages of printed instruction and_ illustrations. It 
deals thoroughly with copy writing, illustrating, man- 
agement, mediums, catalog 
and booklet writing, letter 
writing, follow-up systems, 
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and a | the various impor- “8 ° 
tant details of the adverti- ° International Correspondence Schools ¢ 
sing profession complete. Box 1206, Scranton, Pa. Ps 
Don’t you think it would be . Please send, without further obligation ¢ 
weli for you to learn more , tO me, specimen pages and complete ¢ 
about the best Course of ‘ description of your new complete Adver- ¢ 
Instruction in Advertising » tising Course. 

ever published? At least % 

investigate it. This puts ¢ Name ___ : ee ee ara Bel ee 


Re under no obligation. : 
imply see es coupon, 








NOW. 
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WRITING GOOD CAR CARD 
COPY. 


PUTTING LIFE AND SALESMANSHIP 
IN COPY—SPECIAL DISPLAY OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF CAR CARDS—FRE- 
QUENT CHANGE ADVISABLE— 
BRINGING OUT SEPARATE POINTS 
ON SEPARATE CARDS. 








By Elmer Fowler. 

Not every advertising writer 
can write and plan good car 
cards. It’s a_ peculiar, special 
kind of advertising which at first 
seems to cramp the writer and 
his purpose, but which, when you 
understand it, really affords 
greater opportunity for an effect- 
ive ad than any other form of 
advertising. 

This is explained by the greater 
latitude of color, display and ar- 
rangement which a car card al- 
lows. It has the latitude of the 
newspaper and magazine ad for 
argument, but it also has the value 
of the poster for color and dis- 
play. I may be pardoned, there- 
fore, if I assert that advertising 
meh ought to turn to the car card 
to do some of their neatest and 
most effective advertising. 

All this has been a compara- 
tively recent discovery by many 
advertisers. It used to be sup- 
posed that a couple of adjectives 
and a clever picture was all that 
could be done, but the car cards 
of to-day prove how far we are 
ahead of this. 

I am not one of those who want 
always to crowd a card with fifty 
or more words; neither am I ad- 
dicted to detached sentences and 
ejaculatory phrases. I think that 
every proposition needs its own 
analysis, while for the general run 
of articles a refreshing miscellany 
of treatment, perhaps some all 
copy and some mostly picture, is 
the best treatment. 

For a great many propositions, 
the opportunity of picturing the 
goods, in color, if possible, should 
not be neglected. No matter 
what anyone may say, the actual 
picture of the goods—the pack- 
age as it stands at the dealers’, or 
the article in use—is the finest 
kind of advertising. No other 
medium besides street cars offers 
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the chance to present lifelike, 


. full-size picture of the goods and 


twenty-five or thirty words of ar- 
gument. 

Anyone who has ever conscien- 
tiously tried it knows how hard it 
is to write a good ad in twenty- 
five or thirty words. It is a test 
to which every advertising writer, 
no matter how able, should fre- 
quently submit himself. He will 
find himself obliged to delve down 
deeper psychologically and think 
by the elimination method harder 
than he ever did before. 

Even after one has reduced the 
ideas desired to put on a card 
down to the minimum, he finds 
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himself still up against it to put 
the necessary life and human ap- 
peal into them. It is never so 
apparent as on a street-car card 
that words and sentences are alive 
or dead, or half-alive or half-dead. 
A sentence can be made so full 
of life that in contrast to other 
sluggish cards it looks like a liv- 
ing thing walking about a grave- 
yard. 

But besides mere action in a 
sentence, you need appeal, which 
is harder still. There knowledge 
of human nature counts—a facul- 
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ty of putting your finger deftly 
with a word or two upon the easi- 
est entry-point to the reader’s 
sympathy and attention. The man 
who has the surest touch in put- 
ting the word-spear right straight 
to the softest spot in the reader’s 
natural armor against advertising 
is a mighty valuable advertising 
man for any other work. The 
lack of this high class of ability 
is probably what has kept car ad- 
vertising so poor all these years. 
The mistake of putting much 
pains in magazine copy and mere- 
ly “dashing off” car cards is now 
being recognized by the biggest 
and brightest advertisers. 
Regarding change of car-card 
copy, I am convinced it pays to 
change frequently, and have been 
before Wanamaker, by his daily 
changes, set the tide that way. 
There is little question but that 
people read car cards, and since 
they do it is monotonous and even 
irritating to them to be obliged to 
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Enough 
For Five Liberat 
Portions 


ones there's nothing like 


MACARONI! there's 
veri ithe hat raor addy 
the tomatoes—sprinkle 


combine - 
roni! there’s nothing like that— 
absolutely nothing. 


Maceron: and Tomete -ecipes one 
tote of others im every peckege 





See that piece of ging- 
ham? 





it was washed with 00000n 
“Snow Boy” before we mounted 
it on this card. 

“Snow Boy” WONE hurt any y 
color that pure water won't 
harm. 








A Natural Milk 


Van Camp's is nothing less thaf pure, rich 
milk — with two-thirds the water evaporated. 
Nothing added. Nothing subtracted, except 
water. The slight almond flavor is due to 
sterilization and indicates purity. 


VAN CAMP’S MILK 


Makes delicious rice padding. 





SOME UNUSUALLY GOOD COPY. 


read the same card often. Daily 
changes are often impractical— 
semi-weekly changes are very ex- 
cellent. 

There is a strong tendency on 
the part of those who turn out 
many cards to get into a set 
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method and fail to make use of 
the great variety of layouts and 
color schemes possible with car 
cards. To accomplish maximum 
results real time and care should 
be given to their preparation, for 
they are certainly worth it. 

A common mistake in car-card 
writing is to put the name of the 
article at the top. Now, in the 
curved position in* which cards 
usually are placed) the display 
value of the top is partially lost 
—the strongest display position 
comes below the center. Inci- 
dentally, mistakes frequently oc- 





OCTOBER SERIES FOR REGAL SHOE RETAIL 
CARDS. 


cur by failing to allow for the 
inch margin necessary for the 
holders around the whole card. 

Many unique and effective color 
schemes are possible at little ex- 
pense by the use of ingenuity. 
Many of the best cards now use 
only two colors, and get better 
effects than some three-color 
cards. Too lavish and- cluttering 
use of color defeats the advertis-- 
ing effect frequently. 

Another very general mistake 
is to make too many points on’ 
one card, with the result that all 
lose emphasis. It is far better to 
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have a series of cards covering 
every point of importance, and 
change copy often. The tendency 
to general assertion on car cards 
is also very strong. The good car 
card must have strong ideas on it, 
not assertions of a general nature. 
It is not necessary to put in every 
conjunction and preposition in 
car card copy. There is some- 
what the same grammatical license 
for car cards as for posters; but 
it must be done carefully, or the 
copy will make the reader “bump 
the bumps” disagreeably. 

Artists must be carefully su- 
pervised in designing for car 
cards, as it is hard to get them to 
use rigid economy of space in 
their efforts. Many a design is 
splattered over too much space, 
which is badly needed for copy. 
Simplicity of detail—preferably 
strong black and merely a high- 
light suggestion of background— 
is necessary. 

Whether to put the company’s 
name on a card is best decided 

conditions, though it is usu- 

ly best. Direct ‘inquiries are 

rarely practical from general ad- 
vertising cards. 


——28 + 
The lime-light of the recent polar 
exploits has concentrated considerably 
about Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary 
(+) Pearv Arctic Club, but best- 
known among advertising men as _ busi- 
ness manager of the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union, Mr. Bridgman has had a long 
ag experience, dating from 1865 on 
the Springfield Republican and serving 
the New England Press Association, 
the Boston Advertiser, the New York 
Tribune, and being at one time also ad- 
vertising manager of the Frank Léslie 
ublications. He was publisher of the 
New York Press in 1888. Having been 
in command of the 1889 Peary expedi- 
tion and others, his Arctic exploration, 
as well as his publishing experience, 
has been extensive. 


The Stilwill-Stone Company, adver- 
tising managers for the Literary Maga- 
gine, announces that it will arantee 
a quarter of a million circulation about 
November Ist, having been taking on 
new publications constantly. Not only 
are its advertising columns kept free 
from objectionable advertising, but 
liquor, tobacco and divorce are tabooed 
subjects in its editorial departments. 
Contracts for forty pages are on hand 
for future issues. 





Hermann Black, advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the full-page 

rma Viva ad, described in Printers 
Inx several weeks ago, appeared ex- 
clusively in the Journal. 
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TRADE-PAPER 
ADS FOR HOLEPROOF 
SOX. 


“BIG GAME” 





An interesting effort to stimu- 
late merchants through trade pa- 
pers to take advantage of the base- 
ball craze is being made by the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

A series of six full-page ads is 
being used in prominent retail 
journals, the series being known 
as the “big-game” series. The 
purpose is first to get the dealer’s 
own attention through the trade 


Know the Good Balls 


The FELLOW who looks » GOOD 
BALL square wm the face and fails to 
PLUG it, always feels worse than the 
lod who spouts “The Night Before 


Christmas” for the first time 
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PLAN OF RETAILING HOLEPROOF HOSIERY . 


: S HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
@ Milwaukee, Wis. 
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papers and the use of baseball lan- 
guage, to interest him in Hole- 
proof goods, and following that 
to get him to make use of local 
baseball interest in various ways 
to secure consumers’ attention. 

A direct bid is made for replies 
by offering details of a special re- 
tailing plan, and the trade-paper 
ads are suggested for use as win- 
dow and store posters, the strong 
baseball flavor in them being re- 
lied upon to attract. 

These ads are a part of a gener- 
ally progressive effort upon the 
trade to secure wider distribution 
for Holeproof goods, based on the 
idea that trade-paper advertising 
is a vital feature of such a cam- 
paign. 

















NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FOR “MUNSEY’S.” 





An interesting and important change 
has been made on the Munsey pub‘iica- 
tions. Wm. H. Mann, for many years 
with Munsey, for some time manager of 
advertising for the Argosy combination, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Munsey publications. 

Until about a year ago Mr. Mann was 
connected with the estern office, and 
was reputed to be one of the best de- 
velopers of new business in that field. 
Mr. Mann is looked to to bring a great 
deal of activity and aggressiveness into 
his new position. 


8 
LONG-RUMORED CHANGE ON CHI. 
CAGO “TRIBUNE” TAKES PLACE. 


Ever since May there have been re- 
peated rumors that Harrison Parker had 
resigned the business management of the 
Chicago Tribune. Aijl efforts to affirm 
or deny them failed to elicit any re- 
liable information, and it was generally 
believed that whi.e the resignation had 
not yet taken place, it was imminent. 

The homecoming of Medill McCor- 
mick, owner of the Tribune, was conse- 
quently watched for as the probable de- 
ciding time; and, as expected, Mr. Park- 
er’s resignation was announced as hav- 
ing been tendered on Sept. 18th. 

Wm. H. Fie.d, for some years adver- 
tising manager of the Munsey publica- 
tions, and widely known as an excep- 
tionally able manager, is now an- 
nounced as Mr. Parker’s successor. This 
choice is a most unusual compliment to 
Mr. Field as he has never had any 
newspaper experience, and has obviously 
been picked solely for his recognized 
personal ability. 





———_+e-»>—__—__ 

The Kansas City Journal’s Educa- 
tional Number, issued recently, is 
claimed by Advertising Manager q 
Bryan to be the largest Educational 
Edition ever issued by any newspaper, 
containing over 60,000 lines of news 
and advertising. ‘During the whole 
season the Journal will carry,” Mr. 
Bryan says, ‘“‘more than 150,000 lines 
of school and college advertising.” 





The American Boy celebrates its 
tenth oe with a special issue 
in November. In these ten years the 
American Boy has attained a unique 
position, climbing to a circulation in 
160,000 homes, and almost monopolizing 
the boy field. The November number 
will also contain the annual premium list. 





An _ exceedingly helpful and_ prac- 
tical chart of relative adaptability ot 
paper, inks, etc., has been compiled by 
William Henry Baker, advertising man- 
ager of the English Woollen Mil's Co., 
Cleveland, in conjunction with the_El- 
lipse Electrotype and Engraving Com- 
pany, which is being sold at 25c. apiece. 


The Travel Magazine now has Fred- 
erick Leland as advertising manager 
and is improving the publication in 
many ways. H. N. Condict, formerly 
with Life, has joined the advertising 
department. 
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Small 


“ * 
Cities 

In securing circulation 
HUMAN LIFE has never 
endeavored to compete with 
the established mews-stand 
magazines. Paid-in-advance 
subscription circulation has 
been our constant aim. We 
know the possibilities of the 
field not supplied by the 
news-stands. This field is 
fertile and is one which 
every general publicity ad- 
vertiser wishes to reach. 


Large 


Towns 


Knowing our field and 
working it intelligently has 
been profitable to HUMAN 
LIFE. Although we have 
paid little attention to news- 
stands, our single copy sale 
is increasing each month. 
HUMAN LIFE has secured 
a place in the magazine 
world. Reliable advertisers 
only can use HUMAN 
LIFE to promote their busi- 
ness. 

















You may din your story 
into the ears of millions and 
sell few goods—or whisper 
it to hundreds with over- 
whelming results. Depends 
on the goods—the story, 
but most of all, on the 
people you talk to—‘‘the 
Finding the 
people and the way to reach 


audience.” 


them in numbers, with econ- 
omy, spells “success” for 


any legitimate proposition. 





published at Utica, N. Y., for nearly 80 
years, has a regular circulation of more 
than one hundred and forty thousand 
copies each week, and every one of 
them means a home. Not highway and 
byway-headline read circulation — but 
whole family reading. Tersely, but 
fully told news stories of the week, 
literary contents of magazine quaiity, 
all splendidly illustrated. 

For sales promotion—or an introduc- 
tory advertising campaign covering in- 
terior New York state, and the New 
England states, the SATURDAY 
GLOBE has no equal, either from the 
standpoint of economy or effectiveness. 

We can prove it, and it looks like 
good business on your part to give us 
an invitation to lay the proofs before 
you. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bidg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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HOW A FAMOUS INFORMATION 
BUREAU IS RUN IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Sir:—I note with interest your_ar- 
ticle on newspaper information “bu 
reaus, and thank you for your kindly 
reference to the work of the North 
American’s bureau, which you say “has 
become a part of Philadelphia’s stand- 
ard equipment.” 

The idea of a newspaper department 
for the free distribution of information 
by means of the telephone originated with 
the North American. The bureau was 
orginated in January, 1903, and was 
opened for business on the 20th of that 
month. Wa‘nut 750 is now famous 
throughout the country. 

Ordinarily five operators are kept 
busy answering the questions that come 
in. When an event of special interest 
is taking place the number is increased 
to fifteen or twenty. Such a force is 
necessary to answer questions on the 
score of a championship football game, 
a critical baseball game or a big prize 
fight. For presidential election or an 
election of intense local interest the 
operating staff has been increased to 
125 and 150. 

Big news events like the Thaw trial 
or the San Francisco earthquake bring 
the questions so fast that the force 
has to be doubled. The average num- 
ber of calls a day is about 1,500. A 
baseball game with the pennant at stake 
will run the total up to 7,500. Election 
runs the total to 25,000 for a single 
night. But the questions are not re- 
stricted to news events. Time of ar- 
rival and departure of trains, how to 
get to certain paces by trolley, what 
are the weather predictions for to- 
morrow are classes of questions asked 


“many times a day. 


From the record of wnusual ques- 
tions asked in 2 sing’e day, the follow- 
ing are selected as illustrations: 

Is it raining in Boston at present? 

When is St. Ubaldus’ day? 

What is Nellie McKeoun’s address in 
Cincinnati? 

On what day of the week did August 
81. 1895, fall: 

Was President McKinley killed in his 
first or second term? 

When a question cannot be answered 
offhand, the inquirer’s ’phone number 
is taken, and the reply sent as soon 
as possible. Many questions come by 
mail, and when accompanied by postage 
are promptly attended to. 

In the course of the bureau’s exist- 
ence not one per cent. of the questions 
have remained unanswered. Sometimes 
considerable research is required. In 
one instance the burcau wrote to the 
chief of police of Me bourne, Australia 
After seven months of effort, the bu- 
reau was able to give the desired in- 
formation to the origina! inquirer. 

Hundreds of queries come by long 
distance te’ephone from _ neighboring 
states, and a few from distant parts. 
On the night of the pres ‘dential election, 
1904, the first definite news of the re- 
sult was given to Chicago by the North 
American's Information Bureau. 
PuitapecpH1a NortH AMERICAN, 

















CAMPBELL’S STILL STRONG 
BELIEVER IN STREET 
CARS. 





In view of the fact that a consid- 
erable campaign in the magazines 
was recently started for Campbell’s 
soups, it has been hinted that the 
company has found street-car ad- 
vertising, which it has used almost 
exclusively for many years, to be 
unprofitable. 

That this is not the case is 
proved by the fact that the street 
cars are still being used and also 
by the following letter from the 
secretary-advertising manager: 

Joseph CAMPBELL COMPANY. 
Campern, N. J., U. S. A., Sept. 28, 1909. 
iditor of Printers’ Ink: 

Replying to your letter of the 28rd, 
in which you ask our reasons for tak- 
ing up magazine advertising, I take 
it that this inquiry is made in view of 
our frequeutly asserted confidence in 
street cars as a medium of gencral pub- 
licity, and, therefore, have no_hesi- 
tancy in stating that street cars are 
still the principal medium that we are 
utilizing for this purpose, and that in 
adding magazine space thereto, it was 
carrying out the belief that it was 
valuab’e as an auxiliary force and with 
the specific purpose that it would enable 
us to reach a considerab‘e field that 
street cars do not and can not cover. 

The analysis of the value of the 
classes of advertising, I really — 
not to discuss in a letter of this kind 
that I feel would be reproduced in your 
publication, and I trust that you will 
consider this a courteous and as full 
a reply as is necessary. 

Yours very truly, 
Len M. Frattey, 
Secretary. 


——_——_+ o>—__- — 


The Dry Goods Economist for Sep- 
tember 11th included a_ shoe section 
and a knit goods section, making that 
famous publication much more than or- 
dinarily interesting. A great deal of 
advertising was carried, and much of it 
was as good in layout and copy as the 
best magazine advertising. Many well- 
known general advertisers of shoes and 
textiles were Ps resented in the adver- 
tising pages. Editoria ly, the Economist 
was particularly interesting, outlining 
styles and tendencies of the season from 
the retailing age eo with double- 
page merchandise plates of unique ef- 
fectiveness, 





Hand, Knox & Co. have added an- 
other solicitor to their New York force 
in Mr. Homer M. Martyn, formerly 
Eastern manager of the People’ s Bagg < vcd 
Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. Jar- 
tyn was previously associated with The 
W. E. Rhodes Special Agency, repre- 
senting a list of mail-order papers in 
Chicago. 
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Worcester 
Mass. 


Present population estimated 
over 140,000 (last census 128,135). 
Largest city in Massachusetts 
outside of \Boston. Extensive 
manufacturies, employing high- 
grade well-paid labor. 


Worcester 
Gazette 


Distinctively the “home” 
paper of Worcester 


Largest Evening Circulation 


The “Gazette” holds the esteem 
and the confidence of the people 
of Worcester to the highest de- 
gree. Independent _ editorially, 
devoted to the best interests of 
the community, it posesses this 
valuable quality. 

Its advertising rates are the lowest 
of any Worcester paper, per thousand. 


Present average circulation over 17,000 
copies each night. 


Being nearly 93 per cent. city 
circulation, beyond dispute. 


the greatest 
sales-creating 
force 


in the City of 


Worcester 


is the 


Gazette 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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Little Stories of Adv 
1.—A Knit Goods Mill ar 











A New England manufacturer of Knit Goc 
with the retail merchant. 

He came to us without a retailer on his D 
making a name for. And he put it up to us to 
of $4,000. 

We got busy—on an idea we believed wot 
put it up to 30,000 in a trade paper campaign v 

We went further—supplied each merchar 
display that made this merchandise move and 
but a little over a year ago. 

Today that mill is sold to its capacity four 
been enlarged a third; and plans for the Ne 
double the output of the old. 

So much for good goods—and a campaigr 
to back it. 

Let us refer you to this manufacturer, ask h 


“R. N. A. results, per dol 
without parallel in adver 
i 








The Root Newspay 


INCLUDES 
Dry Goods Economist ........ New York | The 
Dry Goods Reporter . <2. 6 6 0 ks ss Chicago | Boot 
ES Se ee -- , Chicago | Appa 
ee et Ee eee St. Louis | Cleve 
noe & Leather Garette.. . 2 2... 68% St. Louis | Sout 


Twin City Commercial Bulletin Minneapolis-St. Paul | Pacit 
Address Nearest 
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Advertising Success 
NE 
Mill and One Year’s Work 





r of Knit Goods wanted to establish his product 
| 


ailer on his books. He had a good line worth 
it up to us to sell up the mill on an expenditure 


believed would appeal to the live buyers—and 
T campaign with real force in it. 

ach merchant with ideas for advertising and 
se move and brought the re-orders. That was 


‘apacity four months ahead; the old factory has 
; for the New Year include a new factory to 


| a campaign to the merchant with his support 


cturer, ask him if we tell the truth when we say: 


ts, per dollar invested, are 
1 im advertising records.” 
{ 








spaper Association 


INCLUDES 

York | The Hardware Trade .. . . Minneapolis-St. Paul 
icago | Boot & Shoe Recorder . . eT ee Boston 
icago-| Apparel Retailer ... .°. 2. 9... . 2 Boston 
ouis | Cleveland Trade Bulletin . . .. . . . . Cleveland 
souis | Southwestern Merchant. ......... Dallas 
Paul | Pacific Coast Merchant . ...... San Francisco 


ss Nearest Office 
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Silverware 
for Premiums 





Attractive 
Display 
Set 


Will Bring You 
Re-orders 


Wear Guaranteed 


Write us for other 
Attractive Sets 





} Special F actory Prices 





INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO., Fac.C. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S. A. 26 Piece Set. Frame Case 

















Clear Up Your Brain When 
You Clean Up Your Desk 


All the mental weariness’ that comes from a hard day in the 
office is cleared away in a moment by a refreshing drink of 


Underberg Boonekamp Bitters 


That’s the thing for the business man’s tired brain and 
jangling nerves—snappy as the sea-breeze, refreshing as ozone 
—healthful, bracing, appetizing. But be sure and insist on hav- 
ing UNDERBERG—the kind that has been imported into the 
United States to the extent of over 7,000,000 bottles. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
and on sale by the bottle at wine merchants and grocers. 
Ask for UNDERBERG and see that it’s the original. 
Booklet free. 


Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 
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The Griddle 


“There's nothing like a hot griddle for bringing out the true 
vor of good meat.” —Lucullus. 


By Leroy Fairman 




















The United Fast Color Eyelet 
Co., of Boston, is using a good 
deal of costly magazine space in 
explaining that the eyelets it 
makes can’t wear brassy, and urg- 
ing us to make sure that their 
trade-mark, a diamond, is on the 
eyelets of the shoes we buy. 

A shoe eyelet is a small thing, 
and a trade-mark stamped on one 
must be well-nigh invisible to a 
man whose eyes are none too good. 
Does this advertiser expect that 
when we buy a pair of shoes we 
are going to take them over to a 
window where the light is strong, 
and look for the diamond on the 
eyelet? Are we expected to refuse 
to buy a fine, stylish, well-fitting 
shoe that is obviously just what 
we want, for the reason that we 
don’t see the diamond on the eyelet? 

* 


With no desire to discourage an 
advertiser, I fear that we won’t 
do it. If this concern could truth- 
fully say that all eyelets which 
don’t bear their brand will wear 
brassy, it would be different. 

Great is the power and value of 
the trade-mark, if it really stands 
for something. The trade-mark 
which identifies certain qualities 
and virtues peculiar to the article 
which bears it may be made of al- 
most incalcu'able value by good 
advertising, but great sums of 
money are wasted in trying to 
create a fictitious value for a 
meaning‘ess trade - mark. The 
trade-mark which simply means 
“we made this” is of no great 
value. Why should we expect 
the public to insist on having our 
brand just because it is our 
brand? Why should people ask 
for goods by brand. when there 
are a dozen other brands identical 
in nature and quality 

True, we can claim that our 
table-salt is so salty that other 
manufacturers use it to salt their 
salt with, and if we spend enough 


money we may get away with it, 
but it’s a hard game, and business 
so secured is mighty \slippery. 

* * * 


Advertising is a great thing, and 
by it we earn our bread and but- 
ter, with an occasional hunk of 
pie. But it may do no harm to 
point out, once in a while, that it 
isn’t the who‘e works, and those 
enthusiastic boosters who _ go 
around loudly proclaiming that it 
is doing the advertising business a 
grave injury. They are respon- 
sible for the current impression in 
certain circles that you can accom- 
plish anything you set out to do if 
you advertise well enough and 
hard enough. 

Every little while we hear the 
jobber consigned to Gehenna. It 
is So common as to attract no at- 
tention to hear the prattle of the 
man who is going to “create a de- 
mand” on the retailer by advertis- 
ing, and force him to carry Har- 
veyized Sox, willy-nilly. 

It is true that such things have 
been done, but what a costly and 
foolish performance for a new ad- 
vertiser to undertake these days! 

The personal influence of the 
retailer and his clerks is a tremen- 
dously powerful factor in mer- 


chandising. Particularly is this 
true in small communities. The 
good ladies have “traded” with 
Mr. Perkins for many years. The 


clerks of Perkins have always becn 
“nice” to them. Nobody has ever 
lied to them in the Pefkins stove. 
They have always got good goo! 

honest information, fair prices and 
square treatment from Perkins, 
and they believe in him. Now, 
which will be the stronger influ- 
ence with these ladies, the adver- 
tising of a man in New York or 
the quiet recommendation of Per- 
kins? And what shall we say of 
the mental furniture of the manu- 
facturer who ignores, nay, actually 
antagonizes, Perkins, and seeks to 
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LET US INTRODUCE YOU. 





Already there are dealers 
of yours here in New Bed- 
ford. Anyway, there are 
those who ought to be — and 
those who are willing to be. 

In either case they want 
your encouragement. Push 
your promoter by putting 
his papers on your publicity, 
then watch him “ay 
work with 
renewed 







It is The Standard’s policy 
to bring maker and seller 
together for the mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned. 
_ With its hundred thousand 
inhabitants this community 
is a commercial proposition 
that should not be ignored, 
and—The Standard and Mer- 
cury, rowing with its 
growth, have the confidence 
of the community, 
Advertisers may freely 
share this, as no charge is 
made for good will, only just 
circulation—8c an agate line, 
flat, r.o.p.; 4c full position, 
for the combined circulation 
of both papers—19,290. 


“Catch this combination” — 


“And participate in the 
million of money that is put 
into circulation every wou” 

Other valuable data sup- 
plied by 

““ EV. ALLEY, 

Adv. Mgr. Standard and 

Mercury. 


NewBedford,Mass. 





force him when it would be easy to 
co-operate with him? 

Ofttimes the retailer is heard to 
complain bitterly because lavish ad- 
vertising has compelled him to 
carry goods for which he feels the 
demand is illegitimate, and upon 
which his.profit is practically noth- 
ing. In such case, it would seem 
that the advertiser had carried his 
point and triumphed, but it is a 
victory gained at tremendous cost, 
and the gain thus made must be 
held at still greater cost as time 
goes on. Such a manufacturer 
must reckon with the persist- 
ent and continuous enmity of 
the dealer and his clerks—an in- 
fluence which will work against 
him every hour of every business 
day in the year. Whar a handicap 
to stagger under! 

It is the class of manufacturer 
described above who puts up the 
loudest yell about substitution. “TI 
have spent eight hundred and forty 
thousand dollars and sixty-eight 
cents,” he cries, “in advertising my 
cough syrup and creating a de- 
mand for it, and now the wicked 
druggist is robbing me by substi- 
tution.” And all those present 
agree that it is a weeping shame, 
and that the druggist ought to be 
pounded to a pulp in his own mor- 
tar. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the 
druggist is not a wicked man, but 
a thoroughly good fellow. The 
chief trouble with him is that he 
would rather like to make a living 
and take care of his family. The 
maker of Bunk’s Cough Syrup 
markets it in deliberate disregard 
of what the druggist considers his 
rights as a business man. The 
druggist knows just what Bunk’s 
Syrup is made of. He knows that 
it is a punk proposition—and that 
there is no profit on it. He knows 
that the cough syrup he puts up 
himself is a better preparation than 
Bunk’s, and he sells it at a price 
that enables him to club the wolf 
from the door of his home. 

For this selfish but excellent rea- 
son, he sells his own cough syrup 
whenever hé can, asking permis- 
sion of no one. And if he failed 
to do so, the dimensions and pro- 
portions of his idiocy would make 
an oyster, by comparison, seem to 
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be a creature of the most brilliant 
and exalted intellectual equipment. 

The point is this: The proper 
distribution of goods upon a basis 
which will enlist the cordial co-op- 
eration of the dealer is essential 
to the success of advertising, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of 
maximum results at minimum cost. 

The man who tells advertisers 
that the only thing they have to do 
is to go ahead and advertise ought 
to be roped, hogtied and reasoned 
with. He is a menace to the busi- 
ness. 

* * 

The September Prize for Pain- 
ful Asininity will probably be 
awarded to a 9-inch, triple-column 
Geo. W. Childs cigar ad which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune of 
September 8th. Here it is in its 
monstrous entirety. If you can find 
anything worse send it in and cop 
the cup: 

WONDERS NEVER CEASE 
Men fling messages over the ocean with- 
out wires. They look through brick 
walls with an X-ray. They fly in the 
air with heavier than air machines. 
What astonished us yesterday, we 
scarcely notice to-day. 

Talking about flying, you know how 
some men go up into the air. Enough 
said. 

But are you ever tired and worried, 
and feel you would like to get away 
from the troubles and cares of the hour 
and the day? 

No matter how strong the wind 
blows there’s an airship always ready. 
Al) you have to do is to light a certain 
cigar—a puff or two and then away 
you go—into a realm of perfect content, 

And as the b'ue smoke up-curls you 
seem to ride upon its fragrance above 
every care. 

Light a Geo. W. Childs and take the 
most enjoyable, exhilarating trip you 


ever had—for five cents. teele- 
Wedeles Company. 
—_———_+o—————— 


At the fa‘l opening dinner of_ the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Advertisers’ Club, 
Oct. 5th, two excelent addresses were 
made; one by E. Ralph Estep, of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, on “How 
Much Ethics?” and another by Julius 
Schneider, advertising manager of the 
Faia, Chicago, on “Some High Spots in 
Advertising.” 





The Merchants Guide, of Philadel- 
phia, has passed into the control of a 
new management; it has been deemed 
expedient to change from a weekly to a 
monthly publication. 





The Philadelphia North American has 
added J. Rowe Stewart to its advertis- 
ing staff. 








ANew September 
Record 


During the Month of 


September, 1909 


Ghe 
ChicagoRecord-Herald 
Gained 239 Columns 


in display advertising 
over the corresponding 
month last year and ex- 
ceeded every preceding 
September record in the 
history of the paper. 

This follows continu- 
ous increases each month 
during 1909. 








Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 


The Cleanest City 


in the centre of the 


Most Populous State 


in the Union; surrounded by 


100 Thriving Villages 


and prosperous farms— 


That's Utica, N. Y. 


Six days a week one-half 
of its English-speaking 
population read 


The Utica Observer 
September Daily Average 17,392 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 
Special Representatives 

225 Fifth Avenue - - + New York 

1007 Boyce Building - - - - Chicago 
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There was gen- 


eral significance 
Money Bac Ck i, the disagree- 


into the ment of an offi- 

Business cial of the Corn- 
Products Refining Company over 
the firm’s policy of putting a great 
portion of its profits back into the 
business. 

The same thing is occurring all 
over the country, and the objec- 
tors to the distinctly modern busi- 
ness policy of putting a great deal 
of the profits of a business back 
into it—often for advertising and 
sales expense—are perhaps the 
greatest obstacles to wider growth 
and more advertising reputation 
among manufacturers. 

It is the modern method to 
grow big quickly. Why not, if 
the market is ready and the adver- 
tising means effective? There is 
but one requirement, and that is 
the constant expenditure of money 
which might make dividends, but 
which is a great deal better for 
ultimate profit if spent now to cre- 
ate value for the future—the im- 
mediate future. 


Putting 


It is a very mistaken policy of 
many shareholders and directors 
to be keen for dividends at the 
expense of creative work through 
advertising to buiid up the busi- 
ness. That very mistake is the 
downfall of many European estab- 
lishments. They grow almost im- 
perceptibly, but pay regular divi- 
dends, and cannot comprehend 
why anyone should call them back- 
ward. It is the possible market, 
and a firm’s attitude toward it, 
which marks both its progressive- 
ness and its future profit. 


The fact that a 
Trade-Paper German dyer can 
Advertising successfully and 
and Trade in great volume 


Reputations ‘fluence trade by 
advertising a dye 


to the retail trade and to consum- 
ers, and take good trade away 
from American hosiery makers 
who have been lax both in trade- 
paper and consumer advertising, is 
excellent proof of the opportunity 
open to many other concerns in 
widely different lines, who, like 
Hermsdorf, are situated at second 
remove from retailers. 

Many manufacturers supplying 
other manufacturers with good 
quality, who now consider adver- 
tising a far-away method not 
adaptable for them, might greatly 
gain by a campaign such as 
Hermsdorf’s in the trade papers 
and elsewhere. 

A great company of manufactur- 
ers of one thing and another, sup- 
plying wholesalers or other manu- 
facturers on contract, now con- 
sider it impossible to achieve a 
reputation outside of a very small 
circle for their goods. Yet, they 
habitually suffer from the lack of 
such reputation, when it comes to 
contract and price-making in com- 
petition with others whom they 
must fight on arbitrary terms, 
whether they make superior goods 
or not. 

Advertising, primarily consid- 
ered, is the key to individuality, 
and wherever it is desirable that 
retailers, as well as jobbers and 
other small trade circles, should 
know of a standard of quality, it is 
just exactly as advisable to inau- 
gurate a trade-paper campaign as 
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it is advisable for manufactprers 
of completed merchandise to go 
into a general consumer campaign. 


Tariff Despite much 
and searching PrInt- 
ERS’ INK is una- 

Advertising je to note any 
extensive effect that the new tar- 
iff bili is going to have on ad- 
vertising. Anticipations were 
rife before the bill passed that 
there might be hope for a reduc- 
tion on foreign goods sufficient 
to tempt foreign makers to ad- 
vertise here. 

Evidently the barriers have 
gone up instead of down, and 
both France and England, from 
whom the most was expected, are 
sorely hit by the new rates. Ger- 
many, being rather cynical about 
all advertising, was not expected 
to do much, in any event. 

The underlying reason for the 
absence of more foreign adver- 
tising here is that in a greater 
degree than is popularly recog- 
nized American products are 
able to compete with the utmost 
safety against foreign products. 
This is applying more and more 
to even toilet articles, in which 
France has long been supposed to 
outshine the world 

It is said on excellent authority 
that, had the tariff been reduced, 
at least two products, Pears’ Soap 
and Beecham’s Pills, would have 
spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars advertising here. A cocoa 
firm and many others were among 
those hoping to be allowed to 
spend more money here. 

It is certain that from an ad- 
vertising point of view, it would 
have added to advertising activity 
if tariff restrictions had been low- 
ered to a point which might have 
encouraged foreign advertisers to 
spend some money here. Any 
alarm on the part of American 
advertisers would have been ut- 
terly uncalled for, since it has 
many times been proved both that 
a new advertiser in a line of 
goods hurts the non-advertiser, 
not the advertiser, and that the 
more ‘advertising competition the 
better. 

The effect of the new tariff on 
the domestic situation is more 


marked than on the foreign situa- 
tion, and in this respect, as in 
the foreign situation, the tariff 
has repressed advertising possi- 
bilities. It has, in the case of the 
carded woolen concerns, for in- 
stance, distinctly handicapped 
them, and crippled competition, 
which might have helped to stir 
up more woolen manufacturers to 
advertise, 
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Need for Elsewhere in this 
issue is told how 


Creative an enterprising 
Advertising yew spaper in 

Effort New Jersey took 
the recent constructive article in 
Printers’ INK, showing how 
cheese might be advertised, and 
showed the Manhattan ream 
Cheese Company how it might ap- 
ply the truths in the article to its 
own business. ‘The result was a 
series of half-page ads for the 
newspaper, using virtually the 
same copy published in PrinTERs’ 
Ink, and the creation of a per- 
manent advertiser of cheese. 

While this was a convincing 
compliment for Printers’ INK, it 
was far more—it was a hint of 
what creative work can be accom- 
plished if done by any good ad- 
vertising man. Why do not more 
newspapers stop bickering back and 
forth at their rivals and mocking 
magazine advertising; why do not 
more magazines do less copy- 
chasing and more advertising 
agents stop rate-cutting and devi- 
ous competing for accounts, and 
develop more new business? 

It is undoubtedly here to create 
—the umbrella, and silk, and fur- 
niture and cheese advertisers 
whom Printers’ INK’s efforts have 
helped to create prove the fact 
conclusively. There is plenty of 
business for all agents, all kinds 
of mediums and ut! solicitors with- 
out stopping to waste time in 
contention and jealousy and covet- 
ous snatching of accounts. 

There was a time when the 
pioneers in advertising had to cre- 
ate new business or do without 
anything; and a return to the 
more creative methods of the ear- 
lier days would greatly add to 
the advertising prosperity of all. 
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About Notes Occasionally ad- 
vertising agents, 


from usually those 
Agencies rarely represent- 


ed in the “Business Going Out” 
columns, call attention to the fact 


that Printers’ INK sometimes 
publishes a considerable list of 
notes from a_ single agency. 


PRINTERS’ INK is very glad that 
this is noticed because it has long 
been ready to remark about it 
editorially. A long list of interest- 
ing notes of business going out 
from a single agency of standing, 
instead of being undesirable, is 
extremely desirable and interest- 
ing, besides affording an exam- 
ple of an agency that is alive and 
not becrusted with a weakkneed 
conservatism or with gumshoe 
methods of doing business. 

To tell through Printers’ Ink 
of an agency’s business being placed 
is not only a convenient, econom- 
ical and standard method of get- 
ting in touch with the class of 
publications interested, but is also 
a courtesy to such publications 
which they can by right expect 
from agents to whom they pay 
commissions, 

PRINTERS INK is endeavoring 
to make all agencies, small and 
large, appreciate this and send in 
regularly their news of business 
going out. The objection fre- 
quently made, that “solicitors will 
over-run the office” as a result 
of the publication of the item in 
PrinTErS’ INK, is not only beg- 
ging the question, but is a con- 
siderable slur upon the business- 
like relations supposed to exist 
between a good publication and a 
good agency. 


Brood The magazine 
of New mpeg season 
1s on. Like mos- 

Magazines quitoes in a Jer- 


sey swamp after a rain, New York 
City is hatching magazine larve 
almost too fast to announce. 
There is Billy Robinson, enthusi- 
astic about the starting of the Op- 
timist Magazine, with 200,000 or 
more bona fide, paid-in-advance, 
subscribers, Then, there is Sam 
Lloyd and a few associates who 
are tingling with the joy of cre- 
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ating a new magazine devoted to 
puzzles. Once more, there is a 
group of Irish-Americans who, un- 
satisfied with the monopoly of 
oratory, now also desire literary 
expression for the wonderful 
Irish in a weekly. Still again, 
there is the most aristocratic and 
pretentious one of them all, a 
weekly to be called She, which 
has just been started, with Miss 
Helen Ten Broeck as editor, and 
Mrs, P. Belmont, Miss 
Jeannette Gilder, Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay and other brilliant con- 
tributors. It is announced that 
She is beginning publication with 
a first edition of over 30,000, and 
it has published its rate card at 
$190 per page. Whew! 

The title is the master stroke, 
for, in addition to its women 
readers, what man will be able 
to pass by the personal reference 
on the title page to the one wom- 
an in his mind? 








Jobberand The outline of 


plans to_ secure 
General wider distribu- 
Advertiser tion for whole- 


salers (concluded in this issue), 
points the way to many profitable 
activities, all strictly from the 
standpoint of the wholesaler. 
There is still another side of in- 
terest to wholesalers—the co- 
operation of the manufacturer. 

The central point of this co- 
operation is to help the manufac- 
turer get a line on the distribu- 
tion of his own goods. It’s an 
almost pathetic situation for a 
manufacturer to be ignorant of 
where his goods are sold. He 
can’t impart to his dealers the en- 
thusiasm and help he is ready to 
give; he can’t advertise intelli- 
gently and economically to the 
consumer. ‘ ‘ 

Every wholesaler alive to his 
own profit ought to forget his sus- 
picions about manufacturers’ pos- 
sible intentions to deal direct, and 
keep them thoroughly up to date 
with dealer’s lists. There are 
other ways of protecting a whole- 
saler from unfairness than by 
ways which limit the profits of 
both wholesaler and manufac- 
turer. 
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Do You ey 
Know When “4 
You Are Barking bS j iin ** 
Up The Wrong Tree? a 


How Can Tin Sis If Your 
Ad. Isn’t Keyed ? 


Only the keyed-ad. men know for sure when they have struck the 
right tree, and that is why they keep right on advertising in COMFORT. 


COMFORT’S ads. are keyed, and it carried more advertising the 
last twelve months than ever before. 


What better proof of satisfactory 
resul:s could you ask? 


81% of COMFORT’S Subscribers 


Make a Practice of Answering y 
the Advertisements 4 












as shown by tabulated returns of our recent canvass, ay 
which is one of the reasons why COMFORT is the ~ 
best all-around advertising medium and why 


COMFORT’S Advertisers Bag 
the Big Game 


If your ad. isn’t keyed you are like 
the hunter whose dog leaves the trail of the 
rabbit or coon and barks up the tree at the 
squirrel which pays no attention to his noise. 


Follow the keyed-ad. man whose keen 
scent keeps him on the right track, and 
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Order Space in Anniversary Souvenir 


COMFORT 


for November 


W. H. GANNETT, Publishers, Inc. 
Pane AUGUSTA, MAINE 
ew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Office : 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative PRane H. THOMAR, Renae 
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TELEPHONE USERS 
ARE GOOD BUYERS 


The housewife who can afford a telephone can afford to buy your goods. Every enterprising 
business man has a phone in his office. These people use their phones several times a day. 
And hundreds come in every day to use their phones. Several minutes are spent before one gets 
his connection. These idle minutes are turned to your profit if you place on every phone 


The Belden Telephone Handypad 


It is attached to the phone in the natural line of vision. Your name on the permanent steel 
frame, and the concise, epigrammatic statements about your business will be read several 
times a day. The eye is constantiy seeking occupation, It naturally reverts to the 
BELDEN HANDYPAD 


EVERY TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBER 
WANTS A HANDYPAD 


THE BELDEN TELEPHONE HANDYPAD is the only perman- 
ent, useful, advertising souvenir—something that people really want. 
Telephone subscribers have gone to a good deal of trouble to get one. 
And they make good use of it when they get it. It is always in 
constant use—messages and memoranda are kept for reference. Every 
time they are read over the name of your business is impressed on the 
mind. The price for this far-reaching, effective publicity is only the 
original cost of the pad. And that is extremely low. 


Write today for free book 
It illustrates every style in which THE BELDEN 
TELEPHONE HANDYPAD is made. Shows how it 
looks on the phone—tells the prices. Explains why it is 
the most effective advertising medium. Write today for 
this free booklet. 
BELDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

3 WEST MICHIGAN STREET CHICAGO 
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THEATRE CURTAIN ADVER- 
; TISING. 


GENERAL VALUE — EFFECTIVENESS 
SECURED BY SIZE—PROMINENT AD- 
VERTISERS USING THE MEDIUM. 


By J. W. Weil. 

There is one advertising me- 
dium, though it seldom figures in 
these columns, which is neverthe- 
less being used with considerable 
effectiveness more and more ev- 
ery year throughout the country 
by both general and local adver- 
tisers. It is theatre-curtain ad- 
vertising. 

No other medium offers such 
splendid opportunities to the ad- 
vertiser to check up definitely not 
only the number, but also the class 
of readers of his copy. The box- 
office will in every case tell him 
the actual numbers of readers of 
his advertisement. 

The circulation of this medium 
yields one hundred per cent. in 
reading opportunities. That is the 
reason such advertisers as Men- 
nen, Adams’ Chewing Gum, Bee- 
man,.and others have been plac- 
ing their. copy on theatre-curtains 
in almost every house in the 
United States and Canada year 
after year in preference'to many 
other mediums. Each year adds to 
this number of staunch believers 
in theatre-curtain advertising. 

The circulation is seated directly 
in front of and facing the adver- 
tisers’ copy, awaiting the rise of 
curtain, with their gaze directed 
upon it. The playing of the or- 
chestra adds to the psychological 
impression of the _ beautifully 
painted curtain before them. 

The size of the advertising 
spaces are always ample to be seen 
from all parts of the house with 
ease, with the added advantages 
of proper color contrasts. Single 
space sizes are three by two and 
a half feet, and double spaces 
twice that’ amount. 

The rate for this medium of 
advertising varies from ten to fifty 
cents per thousand reading oppor- 
tunities, depending upon the num- 
ber of spaces on the curtain and 
the weekly attendance of each 
house. 
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Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 


EXPRESS is equal to that of ALL 
(three) other PORTLAND dailies. 


Maine’s 
largest Sunday 
circulation 


The net paid circulation of the 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM is larger than 
any other Maine Sunday paper. 


Evening Express 


Sunday "Telegram 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








The 


Magazine 
“IT’S DIFFERENT ” 
“IT’S UNIQUE.” 
‘It Brings the Whole World to the 
Library Table. ’’ 


FOR OCTOBER SHOWED A 
NET INCREASE OF 


48% 


IN ADVERTISING OVER 
OCTOBER, 1908 
NOVEMBER ISSUE WILL BE 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
NUMBER. 
Wereceived / 0,000 new subscriptions 
during May, June, July and August. 
Forms for November close October | 2th. 


“IT’S EDUCATIONAL.” 
“IT’S ILLUSTRATED.” 


333 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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CLOSER AND MORE THOR- 
OUGH TRADE PRESS 
ORGANIZATION. 





CONVENTION IN NEW YORK A BIG 
FACTOR IN MUTUAL HELP—STEPS 
TOWARD PERMANENT WORKING OR- 
GANIZATION—-HELPFUL ADDRESSES, 





The fourth annual convention 
of the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations in the United States 
was held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City on September 27th 
and 28th, the gathering being the 
largest and most enthusiastic in 
the history of the organization. 
Between seventy and eighty of the 
leading trade publications of the 
country were represented by their 
publishers or editors, and there 
was general agreement among 
them that the outlook for the 
clean-cut, up-to-date trade journal 
was never better than it is right 
now. 

One of the matters of greatest 
importance to advertising taken up 
by the convention was the initia- 
tion of a movement designed to 
foster a greater interest in trade 
papers. Following the reading of 
a paper, “How to Create Favor 
for the Trade Paper,” by J. New- 
ton Nind, of the Furniture Jour- 
nal and the Embalmers’ Monthly, 
of Chicago, there was a general 
discussion of the subject. Many 
of the delegates strongly advo- 
cated some aggressive plan of edu- 
cating advertisers and business 
men as to the value and impor- 
tance of the class publications. 

It was finally decided to take 
steps looking to the establishment 
of a permanent working organiza- 
tion within the association for the 
purpose of winning larger support 
for trade papers of recognized 
standing. A resolution was adopted 
calling for the outlay of a con- 
siderable sum of money to put 
some such educational plan into 
effect. This resolution will now 
be submitted to a referendum 
vote by the various local associa- 
tions forming the federation. If 
endorsed by 60 per cent of the 
trade papers who are members of 
these local associations, the proj- 
ect will be carried out. 


Just what form the spreading 
of the propaganda will finally 
take has not yet been determined, 
but it is said that it will probably 
provide for some sort of perma- 
nent working force as that now 
successfully maintained by the 
American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion for creating more business 
for the leading newspapers. 

The matter of honesty in the 
matter of circulation statements 
also came in for a large share of 
the convention’s attention. Vari- 
ous suggestions were put forward 
as to methods by which the giv- 
ing out of improper and inconsid- 
erate statements as to the circu- 
lation of trade publications could 
be prevented. ne proposal that 
found some support was that the 
Post-office Department be asked 
to lay bare its records as to the 
number of copies of the various 
publications passing through the 
mails, This, however, was put 
aside as impracticable. 

After the question had been 
fully discussed from every angle, 
it was agreed that it was the 
sense of the convention that each 
individual trade paper invite the 
American Association of Adver- 
tisers to investigate its circulation 
figures fully, and have them con- 
stantly available for the inspection 
of any advertiser. Many of the 
members of the organization have 
already made this arrangement 
for guaranteeing of their circu- 
lations. 

Among the papers read during 
the sessions of the convention 
were these: “The Changing View 
of the Trade Paper Advertiser 
and the Publisher’s Duty in Con- 
sequence,” by John A. Hill, pub- 
lisher of the American Machinist, 
the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Power and the Engineer; 
“How to Inspire the Staff—Some- 
thing About Conventions of Offi- 
cers and Employees,” by Chas. T. 
Root, President of the Root 
Newspaper Association; “Some 
Problems in Circulation,” by H. 
M. Swetland, Publisher of Auto- 
mobile, Motor Age, American 
Architect, Municipal Journal; 
“The Larger Service of the Trade 
Paper to Its Advertisers,” by 
Chas. G. Phillips, President of 
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the Textile Publishing Company; 
“The Printing Situation,” by 
John Clyde Oswald, Publisher of 
the American Printer; “The Paper 
Situation,” by Arthur C. Has- 
tings, President American Paper 
and Pulp Association; “The Trade 
Press Outlook,” by Emerson P. 
Harris, of Advertising and Sell- 
ing; “The Relation of the Busi- 
ness and Editorial Departments,” 
by Robert I. Clegg, of Castings; 
“Developing a New Field,” by 
Henry S. Bunting, Publisher of 
the Novelty News. 

Charles G. Anderson, of the 
Drygoodsman, of St. Louis, was 
elected president of the federa- 
tion for the coming year. Henry 
G. Lord, of Boston, was elected 
vice-president, and P. H. Litch- 
field, of St. Louis, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The annual banquet was held 
at the Hotel Astor, on the even- 
ing of September 28th. One of 
its features was the presentation 
of a handsome bronze statue to 
David Williams, the federation’s 
retiring president, and until a 
few weeks ago, owner of the Jron 
Age. Charles T. Root, who heads 
the company which now owns the 
Iron Age, was _ toastmaster. 
Among the speakers were Edward 
M. Morgan, postrfiaster of New 
York City, who spoke on “The 
Post-office”; Charles F. Moore, 
“The Editor’; and the Rev. N. 
M. Waters, of Brooklyn, , The 
Business Man as a Prophet. 

Among the trade-paper men 
who attended last week’s con- 
vention were the following: 

Charles T. Root, Iron Ay and Dry 
Goods Economist, New ork Citys 
Char’es G. Phillips, A. C. Pearson, 5. 
H. Ditchett, Walter C. Taylor, R. C. 
Sanborn, Dry Goods Economist; Har- 
old §S. Buttenheim, Hardware, New 
York Cit id: M. Wakeman, T. C. Mar- 
tin, F. V. lark, Electrical World, New 
York City; R. H. McCready, Fred- 
erick Pope, E. A. Sprowl, Silk, New 
York City; Walter B. Frost, Manufac- 
turing Jeweler, Providence, R. I.; Sam- 
uel W. Richards, Fabrics, Fancy Goods 
and Notions, New York City. 

Franklin Webster, Insurance Press 
and Insurance Engineering, New York 
City; M. T. Richardson, Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright, New York City; Henry 

. Johnson, The Printing Art, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; G. H. Gardner, Wood- 
craft, Cleveland, O.; N. ‘Barrett, 
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Leather and Shoe Trade Journal, Chi- 
cago. 

y F. Nickerson, Ice and Refrigera- 
tion, Chicago; John A. Hill, Power, 
New York City; R. C. Gilmore, House 
Furnishing Review, New York City; 
F. F. Cutler, Shoe and Leather Ke- 
porter, Boston; J. Newton Nind, Fur- 
niture Journal and Embalmers’ Month- 
ty, Chicago; H. M. Swetland, Auto- 
mobile, New York; Charles o. Fer- 
guson, Wood-Worker, _ Indianapolis, 
Ind.; H. D. Chapman, Building Man- 
agement, Chicago; F. J. Turner, Fourth 
Estate, New York City. 

W. B. Prescott, Inland Printer, Chi- 
cago; Henry S. Bunting, Novelty News, 
Chicago; R. M, Bryan, Black Diamond, 
Chicago and New York; §S. G. Krake, 
Castings, Cleveland, O.; E. F. Eilert 
and C, F, Moore, Freight, New York 
City; John W. Barney, Rathwas World, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Frank A. Lent, Stone, New York 
Cas P. G. Moore, Mines and Min, 
erals, Scranton, Pa.; C. E. Barker, The 
Sample Case, Columbus, SS ae 2 
Brown, Shoe and_ Leather Reporter, 
New York City; H. L. Aldrich, In- 
ternational Marine Engineering, New 
York City; Rosencrans, American 
Architect, New York City; J. T. Mor- 
ris, Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
New York City; Franklin Johnston, 
American Exporter, New York City; 
M. J. Hutchinson, Dry Goods Review, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Gordon Cameron, G. W. Jones, poe 
Trade Journal, New York City; W. W. 
Mason, Metal Worker, New York City; 
J. B. MacLean, MacLean _ Publishing 
Company, Toronto, Ont.; Charles Mc- 
Coy, Printing Trade News, New York 
City; Benjamin B. Herbert, National 
Printer-Journalist, Chicago; Fred. 
Porter, National Builder, Chicago; 
Charles W. Price, Electrical Review 
and Western Electrician, Chicago; 
Grosvenor K. G'enn, Illustrated Miil- 
liner, New York City. 

Charles V. Anderson, Drygoodsman 
and Shoe and Leather Gazette, St. 
Louis; E. R. Shaw, Practical Engineer, 
Chicago; Warren C. Browne, National 
ae gt 2 New York City; J. 
Brandt, Signs of the Times, Cinein: 
nati; Roger W. Allen, American Hat- 
ter, New York City; George French, 
A. Eugene Bolles, J. T. Eme Ad- 
vertising Ad Selling, New York City. 

E. A. Simmons, Railroad Age Ga- 
gette; J. H. McGraw, H. W. Blake and 
C. A, Babtiste, Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, New York City; J. M. Goodell, 
A. E. Clifford and I. §S. Holbrook, 
Engineering Record. 
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NOTICE FOR CHICAGO SUB.- 
SCRIBERS. 





Owing to the renumbering of Chi- 
cago streets which has recently gone 
into effect, and in order to avoid Chi- 
cago copies of Printers’ InK goin 
astray, subscribers in that city oul 
at once send to Printers’ INK a no- 
tice of both the old and new street and 
number, so that the mailing lists may 
be made accurate and the loss of copice 
avoided. 
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WIDER DISTRIBUTION FOR 
WHOLESALERS. 





TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING HELP FOR 
RETAILERS — SHOW WINDOWS — 
BOOKLETS—-HOUSE ORGAN S—CO- 
OPERATION WITH SALES FORCE, 





By F. L. Brittain. 


As you must first reach the 
dealer, do it in the most direct 
and inexpensive way possible— 
through his trade paper. Take 
every good, live trade paper in 
the field you expect to do business 
in, and make contracts for one 
year’s advertising. The same ad 
should not appear twice in suc- 
cession in the same paper—at least 
once each month your ad should 
appear. Most trade papers are 
now published weekly, so, if pos- 
sible, it would be still better to 
appear oftener than once each 
month in each paper. Have cuts 
made of your merchandise, and 
reproduce the boxes in colors— 
the boxes are part of the merchan- 
dise, and are just as important in 
the scheme of things as the goods. 

Have a good artist to make 
your drawings. Better have fewer 
illustrations and good ones than 
many poor ones. A series of ad- 
vertisements should be prepared, 
and given to the traveling men. 
These can be shown to the mer- 
chant, buyer, and to the depart- 
ment heads, and their attention 
directed to your trade-paper ad- 
vertising. This will familiarize 
the merchant and his sales force 
with the merchandise, and your 
style of boxing the same. Your 
advertisements should give infor- 
mation as to the construction and 
style of the article, and reasons 
why the merchant should buy it. 
Then, too, the advertisement, or 
some of the series, should set 
forth why such an article would 
appeal to the consumer. 

The surest method of getting 
the dealer’s good will is to help 
him get the goods off his shelves 
after you have sold him. The 
first order is the one hardest and 
most expensive to get—continued 
reorders make the profitable busi- 
ness for a wholesaler. There are 
any number of ways to help the 
retailer increase the sale of your 





goods, and here are set forth the 
best, and at the same time least 
expensive. 

There has never been found a 
surer or better way to get gen- 
eral publicity than with free elec- 
tros to the dealer. Such advertis- 
ing of your goods makes the deal- 
er vouch for their goodness, 
Every dealer is surfeited with 
free cuts, but on the whole they 
do not help him—they fail to at- 
tract favorable attention or create 
the desire to buy. 

More than one-half of all the 
cuts sent out to-day a sensible 
country merchant would not run 
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Fleeced Underwear 


In One Shipment. 
Two big tranloads of Fall Underwear now in our ware- 


houses represent the largest sungle shipment of underwear ever 
brought into the Northwest. 





Thee minal shipment w made up of practically one number of 50c underwear and » an index 
of ow capacity and buying power — absolutely no question about our dehvenes Goods warehoused 
(Beh 0 moure tha 

Ona imenenae early purchases not only guarantor delivery 

but ako secure for uw the best quality and pace 


cfler you the best wool fleeced garment made to retail at 50c —extra heavy weight well 
firashed, large, full une—an equal grade har never been yobbed at les than $4.50 per dozen 
Colom — Jaeger, blue and ulve- 


OUR PRICE, OPEN STOCK, $4.25 DOZEN 
CASE LOTS. $4.12; DOZEN 


NET CASH ~Ocsber ta. 







Let ws fill your order now — we ll warehouse ¢ alll you want shepment 
for early harvest unde. 


< 
Wyman, Partridge & Co, Th Usterwe 
Minneapoles. Northwest 


HOW ONE JOBBER ADVERTISES, 





and a city store’s advertising man 
would immediately throw them in- 
to his hell box. Make your ads 
ring out loud and clear the deal- 
er’s reasons for handling your ar- 
ticle, and why the consumer 
should buy it. Remember the 
dealer is now standing for your 
goods, and for this reason you 
must keep him foremost in the 
advertisement. This does not 
mean you must say nothing of the 
article, for you must fill it with 
live selling talk. But your name 
as maker must not be featured— 
it is the article and the dealer and 
the consumer that should now 
hold the stage. 
THE SHOW-WINDOW DISPLAY. 


As a maker of an advertised 
article you are seeking every 











t- 








chance to get your goods before 
the public—the dealer will almost 
always help if he is shown how. 
We cannot reckon with the store- 
keepers who have expert window 
dressers, for they are only a few 
of the great body of retailers. And 
yet around every store there is 
some clerk to whom is delegated 
the “painful” task of dressing the 
windows—without fixtures, with- 
out a plan, 

A window dresser should be 
brought into the wholesale house 
and given space the size of an or- 
dinary window. He should be in- 
structed to dress this space with 
the goods, using boxes and simple 
fixtures made from wooden cases. 
He should paint neatly lettered 
cards and make of the whole a 
good “selling” window. This 
window scheme should be photo- 
graphed and cuts sent to the deal- 
er with description of how the fix- 
tures were made. Urge the deal- 
er to make a display of the goods 
and to advertise the same. If your 
salesmen will give you the names 
of the dealer’s window dresser it 
is a good idea to send the plan to 
him—he will appreciate it, and be 
pretty sure to enter heartily into 
the scheme. These windows cre- 
ate many sales, and stamp indel- 
ibly on the mind and eye of the 
passerby the goods so shown. 


THE BOOKLET, AND HOW TO USE IT, 


Almost every distributor at some 
time issues a booklet. These are 
usually furnished to any dealer 
who asks for them. Some manu- 
facturers go so far as to load 
every shipment down with hun- 
dreds of booklets, fence signs, cir- 
culars and heavy electrotypes. I 
have been in more country stores 
than one when a shipper was 
roundly “cussed” for “weighting 
down” a shipment with free ad- 
vertising matter. 

Booklets are useful only when 
they are good. By this I mean 
they should be nicely illustrated, 
well printed, and_ made of fair 
quality of paper. It is possible in 
the booklet to say everything good 
there is to say of the article and 
its use. 

Get the retailer to consent to 
mail out or properly distribute the 
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booklets. Send him one—ask him 
to read it, study it, and then give 
his opinion as to whether it would 
heip increase the sale of the goods. 
Many booklets are so expensive 
that it does not pay to send even 
to a dealer for distribution. Most 
live retailers will furnish lists of 
desirable customers, and such a 
booklet is sent direct. This en- 
tails a lot of work, but the returns 
will justify it. Jt is up to the 
wholesaler’s salesmen to see that 
all advertising matter is properly 
mailed or distributed. 


HOUSE ORGANS AND THEIR IMPOR- 
TANCE, 


I cannot conceive of how any 
large manufacturer or wholesaler 
could spend a little money to bet- 
ter advantage in supplementing 
his other advertising than in a 
house organ. A house organ may 
be a circular, a four-page folder, 
or the more pretentious magazine. 

Those who conduct the house 
organ along broadest lines secure 
the greatest results. While this 
house organ should talk of the 
wholesaler’s goods, it should also 
be crammed with good things 
about salesmanship, advertising, 
and business promotion ideas. 
Even many very profitable house 
organs get away trom business at 
times—little stories are printed. 
jokes are cracked. and features in- 
troduced to make it more readable. 

There should be, or nearly so, 
regular periods of publishing a 
house organ. Once a month is 
often enough, and many published 
for the purpose of advertising 
seasonable goods are gotten out 
quarterly. 

It is a good idea to refer often in 
the house organ to the use of the 
free advertising service and other 
plans the wholesaler may have for 
widening the demand for his 
products. These house organs 
may be made a valuable aid to the 
dealer who in time comes to look 
forward with no little pleasure to 
receiving a magazine that solves 
so many of his little business 
problems. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SALES FORCE, 


Too many advertisers think they 
can with one advertisement say 
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The Toledo 
Weekly Blade 


Goes into counties fat with 
wealth, into little towns with- 
out poorhouses. Its readers 
believe in it and have be- 
lieved in it for years, to the 
extent of 

NEARLY A 


Quarter of a Million 


Circulation 


Every subscription is PAID 
IN ADVANCE by the 
year. You can buy a line of 
advertising in it for fifty cents. 





PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
Managers of Foreign Advertising 
New York Boston Chicago 














WANTED 
Special Edition Men 


For special edition work for 
Catholic English and German 
magazines. Our Crew Man- 
agers average $100 to $300 
weekly. Special dummies for 
each state and influential cre- 
dentials get the business. The 
work is continuous all the year 
round. The commission is lib- 
eral and exclusive territory to 
high-grade men. Our magazines 
are published by the Benedic- 
tine Fathers—and not by indi- 
viduals! Have their own plant; 
8,000 square feet. Second class 
matter maiied in 1908: 152,160 
pounds. Finest proposition for 
special ed'tion men ever placed 
on the market. In writing for 
particulars, send references as 
well as copies of special edi- 
tions promoted. Get in line 
now for the holiday business! 


RALPH C. CLYDE 


Ad. Mgr. Care of Benedictine Fathers 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
603 Goodnough Bldg. 











“you need this article, stock it,” 
and immediately the retailer will 
send in the order. Money from 
advertising does not come back so 
quickly. Advertising money is not 
magical money. No great won- 
ders are accomplished by adver- 
tising. But properly directed and 
consistently kept up it becomes the 
greatest “positive” building force 
used or known. 

The manufacturer of an article 
who backs his salesmen up with 
good advertising makes it easier 
for them to sell goods, and possi- 
ble to sell larger bills. But if 
that manufacturer’s salesmen 
through jealousy or lack of busi- 
ness acumen fail to work with 
the advertising, then much of its 
force is lost. Prove this by send- 
ing out two men in a new terri- 
tory for one month. Work by 
letters and circulars a list of re- 
tailers one man calls on before he 
starts and while on his trip. The 
other left to work by himself will 
prove himself a corking good man 
if he does three-fourths as much 
as the man whose route has been 
advertised to. 


—+e>—_____ 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
has just opened its Kansas City office, 
recognizing the growing advertising in- 
terests of that section. Thomas S. Sol- 
lers, who for the past twenty years has 
been in the newspaper and mail-order 
advertising business, has been placed in 
charge. 


G. A. Hammer, of the Western_ad- 
vertising office of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, has joined Paul 
Block, Inc., representing the Iilus- 
trated Sunday Magazine and Pictorial 
Review in the Western field. 


, The Staples Advertising Agency has 
just opened offices at Richmond, Va. 
Associated with Mr. Staples is C. J. 
Rostrup. 


The Trade-Journal Advertiser has just 
issued an “Advertiser’s Hand Book,” 
ef much value, especially to trade jour- 
nal advertisers. etails of type, illus- 
pelea, paper, stock, etc., are given in 
ull, 


The Dakota Farmer has added F. A. 
Robbins as traveling representative of 
the advertising department. The Da- 
kota Farmer is one of the oldest farm 
papers published west of Chicago. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 














The strength, soundness and 
dignity of the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit Company, of New York, are 
not enhanced by the newspaper 
advertisement here reproduced, 








SAFE DEPOSITS. 











LARCEST IN THE WORLD. 
CAPITAL 81,000,000. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 

82-42 EAST 42nd STREET. 4 

SAFES $5.00 PER YEAR AND UPWARD. 
Inspect the New Meazanine Vauit. 














no. 1. 


nor is so weak and inappropriate 
an illustration likely to create a 
desire to do business with that 
company. The advertising of a 
financial institution must, in order 
to be successful, convey to the 
eye an impression of those quali- 
ties which we naturally seek in a 
depository of the funds or other 
valuables of the public. 

An illustration like No. 2 does 
this—manifestly the original ad- 
vertisement does not. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon is be- 
ing well advertised nowadays by 
a series of magazine ads of which 
the accompanying reproduction is 
typical. The large picture of the 
jar gives the impression of a care- 
fully prepared and daintily packed 
food, and fastens the name and 
the appearance of the label on the 
mind, and the copy explains very 


convincingly why we should buy 

bacon in jars, and why it should 

be Swift’s. 5 
x * * 

The picture at the lower left 

side of this Manning-Bowman 





ILINCOLN 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


No. 2. 


Coffee Percolator ad gives, upon 
close examination, a very good 
idea as to the manner in which 
the device does its percolating, 
and is, therefore, useful and com- 





a ” 
—And a Cup of G e 
‘There's joy in a cup of cofee And there 5 besitt—becnuse there 
seperti mit std "Aa pos eu te Yo code 
aisays beahthfyl sod good if vow flwrr it ma 





mendable. Why should it be over- 
shadowed and practically “put out 
of business” by the row of pots 
and other utensils at the top? 
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And what have ‘the aforesaid pots 
and utensils got to do with the 
making of a good cup of coffee? 
This space might well have been 








The Best Way 
to buy 
Sliced Bacon 


It is a great con- 
venience to buy 
Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Baconin glass 

jars—its 
high quali- 
ty is repre- 
sentative 
of all 
Swift's 
Products 
Every one of the 
twenty -five ‘ slices 
(at least five slices 
more than you will 
ordinarily get out 
of a pound) is per- 
fect, is of uniform 
} thickness,no shreds 
or torn pieces, and 
all the rind care- 
fully trimmed off. 
The sealed glass 
jars keep the slices 
of Swift's Premium 






Bacon ip perfect 
condition with their 
original delicacy 
and flavor 

At all dealers 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 








utilized in advertising the perco- 
lator rather than selections from 
the stock of Tiffany or Higgins & 
Seiter. 
* * + 

If the open season for Lefever 
shot guns looks anything like this 
picture, the season ought to be 
closed at once, with appropriate 
ceremonies, as it is obviously a 








Why Take a Chance? 


always 
soluble and tasteless, The U.S. Dicpensatory (p. 1518) sayst For most 
method of administration, 


Sostdests Eapae” sete ed ae andy atari 


more expensive medicaments. For literature 
and samples, write J. M. Grosvenor & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Never. accept substitutes, always insist mpon getting just what you ask for 


menace to public health, Such an 
illustration is calculated to drive 
a man to the grate fire and the 
quinine, as it is full of chill, gloom, 
and the seeds of malaria and ty- 





INK. 


phoid fever. If the-idea is to 
tempt us out into the open with a 
Lefever gun on our shoulder, it is,, 
rather badly carried out. 

* 

“Why Take a Chance?” is the 
warning cry of J. M. Grosvenor & 
Co., of Boston, and the warning is 
emphasized and driven home by 
the villainous and menacing 10w 
of bulldogs across the top of their 


DEN | 
SEASON: 












Coming Soon! ‘The Lefevér boys will be ‘out in 

force—yes, i ! jot a mere battallion or a 

regiment or even a brigade, but an army of them! 

Every owner of a 4 mt = is a self. ane 
sergeant, 


LEFEVER Gixs 


THE GUNS OF LASTING FAME 


First ~ adopt inside hammers, or hammerless locks. 
First to oteoh Oe the taper system of choke boring. 
First to adopt a three-piece system of mechanism. 
First to adopt a compensating system 
Don't be bashful ; if you do not know any one who has a 
Lefever, write us for a copy of the beautiful new Lefever Gun 
Book—free if you stnd a stamp for mailing. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO0,, 277 'sSy. 











advertisement. The headline is so 
violent, and the dogs so fearsome, 
that it is doubtful if anybody wiil 
have the courage to dig deeper 
into the ad to find out what it is 
that we shouldn’t take a chance 
on. All that this concern seems 
to have done is to. associate its 
name with the imminent danger 
of wounds and bloodshed—which 
probably was not at all what it 
had in mind. 
poe Maa Cee 

The Long Island Democrat, a weekly 
published in Jamaica, and established in 
1835, was purchased September 15th 
by H. S. Rushmore. 


The Rochester, N. N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce, is preparing for its second 
annual Industrial Exposition, by an 
advertising campaign. Post-cards -are 
generously distributed, and last week 
every newspaper within 200 miles con- 
tained display advertising for the 
event. The next step will be billboard 
advertising, and Syracuse, Utica, and 
Buffalo, etc., will be posted. Conven- 
tions are being sought as a feature, 
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Classified Advertisements 








less than one dollar. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ELECTROTYPES 








ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines, 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Adv ertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 


R. H. Macy & Company 


advertising in 
Cuba and Porto Rico 
through The 
BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OF HAVANA, CUBA 


New York Office: 66 Beaver Street, Room 801 
Gro. W. Dyer, Representative 























ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the worl 








HE Saturday Evening Post —- brings re- 
sults. ‘he Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 





THE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
léading textile publication South, Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK ears the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any othe. 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusively. 
C, E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 














COIN CARRIERS 
GET THE CASH 


with the subscription order. 
Also used with Want ad 
dept 1,000 any Printing, 
$3.25 ; 56,000 any Printing, 
$10. 00. Samples Sree. 
TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
CO., 4John R, Street, Detroit, Mich. 














ENGRAVING 
K" TAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service, 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block, Cincinnati 0. 

















FOR SALE 


8,000 names and addresses— 
Addresses—?itiry directory— Published 
1909 on subscription, at $3.00. Only a few left. 
Postpaid upon receipt of $100 per copy. 
County Directory Co , Mt Clemens, Mich. 











HELP WANTED 





ANTED—Editor for farm journal. State 
experience and references. Address FARM 
JOURNAL, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—For Adv. solici- 

tors, Ct., $20-$25; Ga., $40; Ill., $20; Pa. trade 
journal, 935; For business managers, Ct » $50; 
Pa., $30. Editorial a republican, N.Y., 
city ed., Okla , $35;N Y. ,» $25 Advg. copy and 
rate man, agency experience, Mass., $50 Alsofor 
reporters, desk men and linotype operators. 
Booklet free. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER 
MEN'S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED — HIGH-CLASS SPECIALTY 
SALEDMEN to sell our line of Advertising 
Pencils and«Penholders. A golden opportunity 
for MEN WHv CAN SELL. Ask A. B. 
Brewster, Sales Manager, WOOD & CO., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











Retail 
Ad Man 


A large manufacturer of tailored garments 
for women desires the services of a retail 
ad man to develop one of its departments, 
Man with drygoods store experience pre- 
—. Address “* BOX 532,” care Printers’ 
nk, 
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ECOGNIZED AGENCY wishes to open 

branch office in New York, also Middle 
West, wants successful solicitor who can com- 
mand one or more large advertisers’ appropri- 
ations, and manage office. Address ‘‘ ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY,” cere Printers’ Ink. 


The 


Best Solicitor 


in New York—either Advertising Agency or 
Publisher's Kepresentative—to join an ex- 
pert advertising service organizer in torm- 
ing a new agency. Address ‘‘ BOX 96,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 























MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





ANTED—Printers to send 25c for §0c book, 
“Points for Printers.’’ 40 pp. MM. LL. 
BLOCHER, Dayton, Ohio. 





WYANT good specialty for mail order business. 
Prefer goods that can handle exclusively. 
Might buy patent, dies or mould of meritorious 
article. CARROLI. CUTLER Cu., 235 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago 





HE name Uneeda has made a fortune for the 

National Biscuit Company. I know a name 
for a shoe which will make a fortune for a She 
Company. Address ‘‘ EUREKA,"' care Printers’ 
Ink, 


ADVERTISING MAN, WITH PRACTI. 
cal experience and originality—one who can 
make good—wishes a position where results 
are demanded. Address “BOX 641,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





TECHNICAL EXPERT ADVERTISING 

MAN wants a position with a company 
to write advertising where results are appre- 
— Address “ BOX 49," care of Printers’ 
n 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR AND AD 

WRITER, now employed, desires to change, 
Invites proposition from a daily newspaper, 
magazine or agency. Address “ R. S. T.," care 
Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING MANAGER—ten years’ ex- 

perience with one paper, wishes position 
where hustle and knowledge of the advertising 
field will count. Have exceptionally good refer- 
ences. Good reasons for making change. 
Address *G. B.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





$5000 DIRECTOR OF SALES and _ pub- 
licity open for contract. Equipped 
to make plans, handle sales and fellow up, to 
write copy, make layouts for folders, booklets, 
posters, cataiogs, etc Understands art work, 
engraving, electrotyping, printing and how to 
estimate dn all, Can select logical me'iums and 
take care of street car and poster work. Have 
had 15 years’ practical store, office, road and 
advertising agency experience. Don't write 
unless it's 2 $5000 opening to start. ‘CAPA- 
BLE,” 837 So. Austin Boulevard, Oak Park, II. 





O TRADE PAPER PUBLISHERS, I want 

to write business editorials or general busi- 
ness articles for another business publicaticn, 
Am writing the edit ‘rials for two papers in dif 
ferent cities, and also business articles for sev 
eral others, and my editorials are frequently 
copied in other publications. Experience as 
business man, advertiser and writer is large and 
diversihed. Why not have me write part or all 
of your editorials, and thus give you additional 
time for other work We can easily come to- 
gether on price. Address ‘‘ EDITORIAL,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 








PATENTS 
po PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























If You’re the Pub- 
lisher, I’m the Man— 


I don't know it all yet—but my work on 
the coming magazine shows that I have 
done mighty well with my present capa- 
cities, 

My field is circulation ; pushing more 
than one monthly now and manager of the 
affairs of another. JI want to center on one 
so as to increase my results and be in more 
congenial company. Fine advertising and 
editorial training, also. 

If you'll write for particulars, we may 
come to an understanding of mutual benefit. 
Address “ L. M. B." care Printers’ Ink, 














Patent What You 


Invent 


ONE CLIENT MADE $85,000 LAST YEAR. Our 
free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Write forthem. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability. We 
advertise your patent for salefree. WOODWARD 
& CHANDLEE, Reg. Att’ys, 1208 ‘“‘F"’ Street, 
Washington, D.C. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertisement Writer 


Does a reliable concern wish the services of a 
qualified young man?ifso,address “TRAINED,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 














An Advertising Manager 


with a Record 


for $2,500 a Year 


New advertising manager for the largest 

concern of its kind, using magazines, trade 
papers, mailing campaigns, dealers’ helps, sales 
plans, etc. He KNOWS printing because he 
has studied type from the case and on the 
press. He has a college education. The 
salary is only $2,500 because he is still quite 
a young man. a prs of his work will 
speak for him. Shall he send them to YOU? 
Address “ RECORD,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WHAT PUBLISHER 


needs the services of an all round advertising 
man? Twenty years’ experience in newspaper, 
magazine and agency work, Familiar with the 
local, foreign or mail order end. At present 
advertising ger of a politan daily, but 
desire to make a change. Sober, 37 years of 
age and married. Offers from newspapers, 
trade papers or magazines solicited. Address 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS, care of Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an’ 
trade and a. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness, Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$23,000 cash 


will buy a good paying small 
monthly magazine. Should 
pay 20 per cent to 30 per cent 





in hands of energetic pub- 
\- 

lisher. TH health of owner 

reason for Selling. 


$35,000 cash 


will buy an €Xcellent trade 
monthly with it’ future still 
ahead. Should pay 20 per 
cent from the start. 


These are two typical publishing 
opportunities. We have others 
larger and smaller. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











proposition 





RINTERS’ INK 


at $5 for three years’ 
subscription is the greatest 
in the world 
for live advertisers -- -:- 











PRINTERS’ INK. 











A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for ,every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 











having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


w 








No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


absolutely correct by 














ALABAMA 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 


circulation; leading want ad. medium. 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. est advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,561. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Keps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 68,467. 
{7 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper serge who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Aug., 1909, sworn, 12,926. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Wis: only. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,748; average for 1908, 7,726. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 1,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn), 





_New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,106; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Kvening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 


Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© @). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 


circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers pubiished in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for first 6 months, 1909, 77,721. 
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Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average tor 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 


KKKKK 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165.407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv: 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 

NED, 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT 
Rr The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


Wi ww 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid eaceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Necord-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
¢@™ Vhe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy, 


Sree ret 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 


mer- 
Sheldon, Ed. 


Libertyville, Business ie ae ar! mo. 


cantile. Av. 1908, 16,6! 


Peoria, Avening Star. 
20,911 


Circulation for 1908, 


Sterling, Zvening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. red | 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E, Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,11 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average July 
1909, 10,289. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,139. ‘‘All paid in advance.’ 


Average 1908, 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Aug. » 16,846 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 
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Dubuque, 7imes-Yournal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1908, 12 664; Sunday, 14,781. 


Washington, Zve. 


Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, le. 


All good peop 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 


4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, //eraid. D av.,1908,7,194, Sunday, 
8,265. Week day, 7,006. Com, rates with Gasette. 


Lexington, Leader, Average for 1908, evening, 
6,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher, Actual average, 1,294,438. 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 
Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 
Portland, Hvenin, Average for 1908, 


Express. 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, « daily. News ‘Publishing 
Company. Average Lm 84,395. For Aug., 
1909, 8! 0,8: ad 
The =: of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell'’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. 1 argest am amount of week day ad. 


tek ek & 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, =~ 
Sunday, $19,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in’ morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glodte printed a total of 22,450 col- 

ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 mcre columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston new spaper. 


Wr Wr W Ye Ye We 


BOSTON TRAVELER 
Established 1825. 
Average circulation for June, 1909, a 645. 
Gain over June, 1908, 17,027 


The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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In Boston 
It's The Post 


AUGUST, 1909, Averages 


Boston Sunday Post 
248,303 


Gain of 13,686 Copies 
over August, 1908. 


_ Boston Daily Post 
291,315 


Gain of 25,082 Copies 
over August, 1908. 





Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 





for 1908, 3,099. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


| 
| 
| 
Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396 Twocents | 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds | 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 


for 1908, 18,232 





Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 


Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1909, daily 
9,169, Sunday 9,068. Greatest circulation. 





Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 





Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Aug., 1909, 21,614. 
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MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Avening Herald, 


Daily average 
28,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for six months ending 
July 15, 1909, 100,166. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


[Alec is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
aa°h = Western Wisconsin and Northern 


Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1908 av-| ©® 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 12,419. 
Daily average circulation for 
Aug., 1909, evening only, 
70,416. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Aug., 1909, 72,088, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 


Newspaper Directory. It 
oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 68,841. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867, Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

ee & The Sunday 7ridune average per 
TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 


ber, 1908, was 68,800. The daily 

by Am. News- 7ridune average per issue for 

paper Direce the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,096. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. : 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
88,820. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. ” P 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. fae for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 





_ Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. 


Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 











> hs 


 — oO 
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NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Avening Yournal. Average for 
1900, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,287 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending June 30, 1909, 6,089. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 

erage circulation entire year, 1908, 

6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


ya weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (O@). 





Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 488,386. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for nrst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 





Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067, Sunday, 40,961. 


—— 

Troy, Record. Average circulation 

1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 

: has permitted A. A, A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical omntractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 
es 
Utica, Press,daily, Otto A. Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


be gr tener ving Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Aug., 1 
86,960 daily; Sunday, 102,710. sie 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 








Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. '08, 463,716. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 10908 aver., 
26,965; Aug., 'o9, $1,183. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, The Oregonian,(©@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Aug. NET PAID circulation, daily, 

40,433, Sunday average, 560,276. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Aug., "0 19,099. A larger guar- 
anteed pd. cir. than allother Erie pape's 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
Se =: 1909, 12,674. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn aver- 
Ww Aug., 1909, 16,315. Largest paid 
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Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily ne wspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net Averace ror JuLy 


242,942 


Corres a Day 


“THE BULLETIN”  circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 6,617 (@@). 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ) the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnalily than quantity. 


POGOe # & 


Philadelphia, The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 


UA 
GaN 


TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunder Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reporter oat Observer, eve. and 
morn, dy. av., '08, 11,784. They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Kvening 7imes. 
tion, 1908, 18,186-—sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1906, 20,210 (@@). Sunday, 26,861 
©) Evening Bulletin, 46,878 aver- 

age 1908. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, “George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1, Aver. 6 mos. , 5,066, 


Average circula- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
pe Y oning Post. Actual daily aver 
age 1908, 4, 


Columbia, State, Actual aver 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (O©@) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
14,961. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,002. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. West 
Mail Order Medium, The only weekly farm 
paper in the state, 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune 

Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 

16,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, averaye first 6 mos., 1 Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.016. Smith & Budd, Representa: 
tives, New York and Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, $1,466; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 86,664. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. — Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A.A 
VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. 
for 1908, 4,776. 
Burlington, Free ress. 


¥ 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
txamined by Assoc iation | of Amer, Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, “dy. -y AV, 1908, 3,827 
Montpelier paper examined | by the A. A 


Rutland, /eraid. Average, Ss 4,666. 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 


rw @ Average 
Examined by A. A. A, 


Daily average for 


a 
Only 


8t. Albans. Messenger, d daily. 


Average for 
1908, 3,182, Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he See. Av. 1908, 8,066; Aug., 1909, 
3,768. Largest circulation, Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@@®) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Aug. 'o9, cir. of 

65,355 daily, 81,582 Sunday, rare 

quality, Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great produc tive value 

to the advertiser. In 1906-'07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines 


Tacoma, Ledger. “Average 1908, daily, 18,732 


Sunday, 26,729. 


Tacoma, News. 
18,768. 


Average for year, 1908, 
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WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, 
1909, daily, 6,227; semi-weekly, 1,800 


Aug., 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 


age for 1908, 5,090 


Milwaukee, Avening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for July, 1909, 40,007 (@@). ‘The great Home 
Paper of Wisc onsin, 

Milwaukee, 7he Journal, evz., 

ind daily. Daily average for 

12 mos., 68,869; fur Aug., 1909, 

60,808 ; daily gain over Aug., 1908, 

6,269. Over 50% of Milwaukee 

homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 

Carries largest amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily, Average for 
April, 1908, 9,848. Examined by A A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending July 1, 1909, 4,618; June, 4,640. 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other spare Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. . Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 





WYOMING 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 


16,922; Aug., ’08, 16,469; Aug., ’09, 18,801; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


‘ 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1906, daily, 37,006; daily Aug., 1909, 
41,697; weekly 1908, 27,426; Aug. 1909, 26,061. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates 6c. in. 
+. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, '09, 26,445. eckly, same period, 29,610. 


Zz 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 


highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 














COLORADO 
wart advertisers get best resuits in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
TH Denver Fost prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
THRE Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Directory. 


INDIANA 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


: RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te i te x 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘See 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Wr WE He He 


MINNESOTA 
T= Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Aug., 1909, amounted to 212,968 
lines; the ‘number of individual 
ads published were 29,720. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
© charged. Cash order one cent 
© a word, minimum, 20 cents, 


CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Trioune printed during the 8 
months ending August 3lst, 
1,449,994 lines of classified adver- 
tisin Rates: 1 cent a word, cash 
by Am. News- ehh ardor) j—or 10 cents a line, 
paper Di'tory where charged —daily or Sunday. 
MI880URI 
THe Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 
MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 
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NEW JERSEY 
THe Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK 
THe Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


T# E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, Office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,31,183. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THe Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


paper. 


T# E Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. ( rv 
99,289—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulatton than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@®@). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO) 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


Now _as always, 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga, The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia, Cc. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago, Only “Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (@@), Chicago, the 
grain trade's accepted medium for v4 ant" ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago ( Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 16, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Avening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,645 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton R . 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


( ) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
bo and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Fournal, | ). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
thority of the Dry Goods and Department 
re trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world, 
McGRAW #UBLISHING COMPANY. 


Established 1874. 
The leader in its field eaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 


Saginaw tng News (OO). 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. . 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. . 
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LIFE without -a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE. 


Scientific American (@@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than. the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


| New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Established: 1841. A conservative, clean and 
Up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (90) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
per. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
or 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH @o® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal ( ), &@ conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (O@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in Seuth Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark (@©). 
influential paper in tidewater. 


Oldest and most 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper $hat deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA * 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,568, fiat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), after 64 years of 
continuous journalistic leadership, is to-day, 
more than ever, Canada’s National Newspaper. 
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THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


rvvin gale” \ || AARIETY 


PAPER FASTENER | | The only theatrical paper reaching’ the 


desirable class of readers. 


4s r 4 Publication Office 
pet : arphened omy hy 'P 1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


the tip that make this 
fastener ideal for your 
office. Neither top, — Y Sessires 1 is is the truth | 6, ,100 (grow- 7 

nor middle paper can be- ing) circulation—buying subscribers in 

a community of producers. Wealthy people 

come loose—the twin and highly paid skilled workmen. Nostrikes. 
prongs hold them all. Satisfied citizens who live well. Want the 
Send business? The Washington (Pa.) Record has 

The De Long Hook & Eye Co for free @ remarkably low advertising rate with a 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. quality circulation that is second to none 














samples = anywhere. What have you got ? Our people 
four sizes. will eat it, wear it or useit. Rates on re- 
kL quest. Washington Record, Wash., Pa. 4 














“TO MANUF ACTURERS ‘A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 
OF WOMENS WEAR The Christian Science 


Many of the ‘Women’ publications, 


and all of the fashion journals, includ- 
ing the woman’s page of hundreds of 
the leading newspapers, devote space 


FREE OF CHARGE to the illustrations | 
and descriptions of gowns worn by | OF BOSTON, MASS 
actresses on and off the stage. Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 
The reason for this is plain and con- 
vincing. Actresses are the best dressed World-wide Circulation and un- 
women in America. Ask the women of | | doubtedly the most closely read 
your household if this is not so. If you | | newspaper in the world, 
care to reach the best dressed women— | 
the most liberal buyers of wearing | | New York Office: _ 
apparel, use the | on on No. 1 Madison Ave. 
cago ce: 
New York Clipper 610 Orchestra Building. 
A copy for the asking. 
The Frank Queen Publishing Co.,Ltd. Advertising rates furnished on ap- 


NEW YORK plication, 
Avsert J. Borre, General Manager. 
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; ‘ : at $5 for three years’ 
er Ogg subscription is the great- 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. a . h 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at est pro osition in t € 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- world or live adver- 


ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 142,440 tisers. 
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Subscriptions 71% Advertising 29% 
That’s Why We Can Give You 
W. D. Boyce Co., — 


¥*ereerererert 
7 _ 
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Advertising 
in the United Kingdom 


There is no American business 
too small to be nursed into a 
giant concern in Great Britain— 
if you only know how. 


There is no income too small 
to be nursed into a fortune—if 
you only know how. 


The “know how” is learned by the 
assimilation of advertising experiences. The 
greater the variety of practice and the more 
thought put into the causes which have led to 
success, the more valuable are the services of 
the Agent. 


S. H. Benson, Ltd., have studied and helped 
to success much advertising of many kinds, 
including that of such world renowned articles 
as Bovril, Colman’s Mustard, Fels - Naptha, 
Rowntree’s Cocoa, &c. 


Ask their clients: references on request. 


Professional Advertisera - 
KINGSWAY HALL , 
LONDON.WCG ‘ Telegrams : *‘ Seurts, Lonpon”’ 
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A True Story 


You know that every once in a 
while an idea pops into your head 
and you wonder if it wouldn’t be 
a good scheme to study into it 
thoroughly. Sometimes you drop 
it without any further thought 
—other times you give it further 
study. 

Well—something over a year or 
more ago it occurred to us that 
there was one field in the pub- 
lishing business that was not over- 
crowded. 

So we sat down to study it— 
the more we studied the more we 
became convinced we were right. 

Having been in the publishing 
business for nearly forty years, 
we had a good perspective, and 
naturally a great many good 
friends. 

To these friends we explained 
our idea and asked for their co- 
operation not only in securing sub- 
scribers for the new publication we 
planned ta start—but for their 
ideas as to how it ought to be 
made up—especially what we 
should give them to interest them 
most. 

This co-operative campaign; 
started over a year ago, had hard- 
ly gotten headway before we 
knew we were in right—the sub- 


scriptions began to come, and 
kept coming in a volume that we 
did not anticipate—not even in 
our wildest dreams (we guaran- 
tee 100,000 for December—forms 
close November 1st) and along 
with them came _ suggestions— 
good ones, too—regarding the 
kind -of paper the subscribers 
wanted. 

We dovetailed their suggestions 
with our plans—the result is 
Needlecraft—a thoroughly prRac- 
TICAL publication, devoted to 
women and their needs and as- 
pirations. 

It is filled with practical ideas 
on home dressmaking—home mil- 
linery—fancy work and _ house- 
hold decoration. 

Please note the words prac- 
tical and home. 

There isn’t—nor will there ever 
be—anything in Needlecraft that 
is not practical for the woman 
who is making of home not just 
an abiding place—but a home in 
every sense of the word. 

Is there—can there be—any 
class to whom your advertising 
can appeal with more surety of 
success? 

For sample copy, rates and any 
information, write to 
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LL PuB.isuine Co. 


I 
New Yorn Aoverrisinc Orrice PROPRIETORS. 
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Telephone RANDOLPH 3230 





